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I8 iT ADVISABLE TO SHUT BEES IN 
THE HIVES DURING WINTER?P 


A VALUABLE ARTICLE FROM THE PEN OF L, C. 
ROOT. 





In your issue of Jan. Ist I notice a question on p. 
4, Would itinjure bees to keep them shut in the 
hives in the winter time?’’ ete. I feel very certain 
that the reply to this question will tend to lead the 
uninformed into trouble. My reply would be, Nev- 
er allow the entrance to become closed in any way. 
From long-continued and close observation I con- 
clude that this is not only correct, but that it is 
very essential that the hives be so arranged that 
the bees may be certain of their freedom. Other 
things being equal, I have found bees to winter 
best indoors when the hives were removed from 
the bottom-boards and set on two scantlings, or, 
what has proven better, leave them on it, when it 
con'ained a good-sized ventilator which was left 
Open, 80 that dead bees, or bees leaving the cluster 
todie, would drop readily from the hive without a 
possibility of clogging the entrance or causing oth- 
er ili effects. 

While visiting my friend P. H. Elwood’s winter- 
ing-rooms, where his bees were wintering so per- 
fect\y, my attention has been called to the almost 
universal way in which the bees were clustering 
below the frames in the opening in the bottom of 
the hive. 

When Julius Huffman was wintering his bees so 
berfectly, they could be seen clustering on the out- 
side of the hives. Mr. Ira Barber calls attention to 
the same fact with his bees. It is not enough that 
ther. be “ plenty of space under the combs, that 
dead bees may fall down out of the way.” Capt. 
Hetherington went to large expense in arranging 
his large bee-house, to make the floor of slats, with 
spaces between, so that, when bees left their clus- 





ter and the hives, they would fall below the aecr, 
where they could not in any way attract or affect 
the bees remaining in the hives. 

During the past twenty years I have visited and 
examined the winter repository of many hundreds 
of bee-keepers, as well as the apiaries of many who 
winter on their summer stands. These visits have 
been made, usually, during the spring months, for 
the purpose of purchasing bees, and I have observ- 
ed closely to ascertain the conditions under which 
bees have wintered most successfully. I have 
found it most noticeable in numerous cases, that 
hives would be found weil stocked with honey, and 
often brood, and crowded with dead bees which had 
evidently been heated and worried until all were 
dead, and all asa result of the entrance becoming 
closed. Sometimes this would have been obviated 
if the hole which is found in the front of some 
hives up from the bottom had not been closed. [| 
think this a question of much importance, and one 
that should command some attention. 

Stamford, Ct., Jan. 11. 


Many thanks, friend R., for your kindly 
caution. I fastened the bees in their hives 
one or two winters, when they were kept in 
a sawdust-packed house. The whole bot- 
tom of the hive was covered with wire 
cloth, and this was placed on a frame so as 
to place it two inches below the bottoms of 
the hives. The hives were placed on strips 
so as to permit air to pass through this 
whole large vee hp of wire cloth. The bees 
wintered nice My and I didn’t have any dead 
bees on the floor. This latter point was 
yap the purpose of the experiment. 
As a rule, I am, like yourself, opposed to 
pee ig | the bees in their hives. Your sug- 
gestion from Capt. Hetherington, of having 
the floor made of slats,so that the dead 


L. C. Root. 
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bees may easily be swept through, is some- 
a never thought of; but 1 think it 
would suit me exactly. Many thanks for 
the suggestion. Your experience has cer- 
tainly very much more weight than any of 
the experiments I made years ago, when .we 
practiced wintering indoors. 


OT 


SUB-EARTH AND OTHER VENTILA- 
TORS NOT NEEDED. 


CELLAR OR CAVE WINTERING. 








On page 11 of GLEANINGS for the present year I 
see you wish to know more about the sub-earth 
ventilation to my bee-cellar, which friend Stephen- 
son speaks of in his letter regarding his visit here. 
When this outside bee-cellar was built, no one 
could have made me believe but that any place in 
which bees were to be kept should have means pro- 
vided fora direct draft of air through it at any 
time or all times when the weather was mild enough 
to admit of it, without running the temperature of 
the cellar down too low. For this reason I pre- 
pared for what I considered the best possible ven- 
tilation of my bee-cellar when I built it, the ven- 
tilation being done by putting in a sub-earth ven- 
tilator something over 100 feet long, the same be- 
ing arranged with two large tile, the one above the 
other. The under tile was to act as a drain when 
there was any water to carry from the cellar, or as 
a ventilator as far as it was not filled with water, 
the upper one always carrying in pure warmed air 
fromthe outside. At the top, in the opposite end, 
was the ventilator to carry off the impure air, 
which had in it the means of being opened to the 
capacity of both the large tile, or of being adjusted 
to any amount required, from the whole amount to 
none atall. As the sub-earth ventilator was placed 
deep in the ground, I thought that it need not make 
the cellar too cold by leaving the upper one wholly 
or partially open at all times; but when I came to 
put it to actual practice, I found that,in all cool 
weather, when there was a wind I could not keep 
the temperature where I wanted, at all, so I began 
closing the upper ventilator entirely, except on all 
days when the mercury was above freezing. As 
this made an endless lot of work, I resolved to 
leave it closed entirely for one month, and see what 
would become of the matter. It was with some 
misgivings that I went into the cellar at the end of 
that time, but I found the bees in splendid condi- 
tion; and, to make a long story short, I will say, 
that, little by little, I kept shutting up ventilators 
till I became fully satisfied that enough air came 
into this underground cellar through the masonry 
and dirt covering, for all the necessities of the bees. 
Now, I not only found that the bees wintered just 
as well as formerly, but a little better; and, what 
was of more value to me still, I now had no trouble 
in controlling the temperature. This brings me to 
another point, which I wish to speak of, and that is 

EVENNESS OF TEMPERATURE. 


I see by page 10 of GLEANINGS that you still hold 
to your old ideas, that a bee-cellar must necessarily 
be too warm in a mild winter like the present; so for 
your benefit, and for the benefit of many who write 
to me, I wish to say that this underground cellar 
of mine is just as perfect in this, the warmest win- 
ter I have ever known, as in the coldest which I 
have had experience with. The temperature has 
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varied but one degree since about the middle of 
November, it then being 47° and now standing at 
46°. During severe winters the temperature at this 
time of the year is not far from 45°, thus showing 
that a mild winter makes a difference of only one 
degree with the cellar. This evenness of tempera- 
ture,and keeping it at about the desired point, is 
one of the great secrets of successful wintering in 
cellars, according to my opinion, and one of the 
reasons why I prefer a cellar entirely under grouid 
away from any building, or that which may give it 
an unevenness of temperature. The outside tem- 
perature has been exceedingly warm for the past 
two months, twice going as high as 63° in the shade, 
and remaining thus for 12 or more hours; yet such 
warm weather does not change the temperature of 
the cellar in the least. 
SHUTTING BEES IN THEIR‘ HIVES. 

On page 24,in reply to Mr. Richardson, you suy, 
“If the bees were in the cellar, I think I should jre- 
fer to have them fastened in their hives.’’ Now, | 
should like to have you give us your reasons for so 
thinking. I thought it was decided by nearly every 
practical bee-keeper, long ago, that bees should sot 
be fastened in their hives while in the cellar; and 
really I can see no object in so doing. The reasons 
for not doing this, are, first, when an old bee gets 
ready to die it always leaves the hive, if the tem- 
perature in which the hive is kept will admit of its 
doing so. Now, inacellar of the proper tempera- 
ture, these old bees can always do as nature 
prompts, and so strive to carry this out that they 
start, some time before they expire, to get away 
from the hive; and, if confined to the hive, they 
keep returning to the cluster, running over the 
bees, buzzing away on the wire cloth, etc., 80 that, 
when large numbers expire at the same time, as 
they often do, toward spring, the whole colony is 
aroused, when a struggle for freedom ensues, 
which is often very damaging to the whole colony, 
if it does _not result in their death. Again, when the 
cluster spreads out to take in new supplies of hon- 
ey from the surrounding combs, as most colonies do 
several times through the time they are confined, 
they will often come out on the outside of the hive, 
walk abouta littie,and return. If on such occa- 
sions they find themselves prisoners, the same ind 
of stampede occurs as before, and much harm is 
the result. After experimenting for years ip re- 
gard to how the hives should be placed in the cel- 
lar, I now raise them from the bottom-board from 
two to three inches all around, leaving this space 
entirely open, 80 the bees can pass Out or in as they 
please. G. M. DOOLITTL ©. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 16. 


When the senior editor dictated the foot- 
note in regard to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing an even temperature for cellar win'e!- 
ing, during open winters, he did not know 
of the even temperature that 1 had been 
having right along with the 40 colonies in 
my front bee-cellar. Although we have had 
weather as warm as 65 in the shade, «nd 
that, too, continuously for several days. it 
has never been above 47 nor below 44 in ‘lie 
cellar ; but with very little attention I think 
I could have kept it within one degice. 
With upground repositories, it is no doubt 
true that it is difficult to keep the tempera 
ture even ; but with a good cellar like mine, 
partioned off by a brick wall and a tig)t- 
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(itting door from the main cellar, and dark- 
ened by a porch over its windows, or with a 
repository like yours underground, there can 
be very little trouble. I have no sub-earth 
ventilator. It is a great satisfaction to look 
up under those hives without bottom- 
boards, and see the clusters of bees hanging 
down, part of them below the frames, in 
iat quiet, dormant sort of repose, or 
(\arke’s hibernation ; and it is no less a sat- 
isfaction to think that I can maintain the 
temperature that keeps them in this condi- 
tion. ERNEST. 

Ernest replies as -above in regard to the 
warm winter. Shutting bees in their hives 
inacellar or bee-house is not always pro- 
ductive of bad results. See my answer to 
friend L. C. Root. 

————— ee oe 


PRIZE HONEY. 





HOW TO KEEP DIFFERENT SOURCES SEPARATE. 





in the preparation of extracted honey for compe- 
tition at exhibitions, it will doubtless be considered 
pardonable to go to some extra trouble in prepara- 
tion. Where the prize is given on honey from dif- 
ferent sources, such as on ciover, linden, and this- 
tle, respectively, we must aim at keeping the honey 
gathered from these separate places at different 
times, separate from each other. I take a colony 
just booming with bees, and am careful that they 
have only nice light comb. It may be thought that 
the color of the honey will not be affected by being 
stored in dark comb; but it is highly probable it 
will, and therefore should be avoided. Now, if I 
want clover separate I extract all uncapped honey 
from the lower combs, and empty the upper ones. 
If itisa strong colony, and the honey-flow good, 
there will be unmixed honey from whatever source 
the flow may have come. Now, instead of ®xtract- 
ing this honey I leave it in the hive to within a few 
days of the time I leave for the exhibition, and 
then extract it carefully and seal the honey in jars. 
The best of clear flint glass should be used to show 
to the best advantage as to color, and for the same 
reason it should not be put in too large vessels, as 
the color will not show to the best advantage. 
As to placing, try to place it in a position so the 
light will be thrown right through it. This, too, 
gives the judge a favorable impression. The ad- 
vantage to be gained by leaving honey on the hive 
is, that you secure itin the ripest condition. This 
x ves you a point in specific gravity. It will not 
lo affected as to color; and as to flavor, no one will 
admit that honey for some time off the hive and out 
0! the comb is better flavored than that just taken 
from the hive. 

{have had a very fair measure of success in ex- 
h biting, and I attribute it to the above. Of course, 
ii a poor honey-flow the bees will gather from 
doubtful sources, and a really good article for ex- 
h. bition need not be expected. 

E \ TRACTORS, REVERSIBLE AND NON-REVERSIBLE; 
IN FAVOR OF THE STANLEY. 

' see On page 956 you wish to hear from those who 
have used extractors swinging four or more combs 
a once. As I know you are a man pleased to ar- 
rive at facts,even should they bear against your 
opinion, I shall give you my experience. I pur- 
chased a four-frame reversible (the Stanley). At 
tbe time, I was afraid it would be harder on the 
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combs; yet I thought it easier to work, and more 
rapid. I have now used it two seasons and a part of 
a third, and I find the reversible machine is not as 
hard on combs as the non-reversiblie. I find a 
marked difference in favor of the former. I can do 
far more rapid work with the reversible, and can 
with less labor take the honey out cleaner. 

I reverse just as the machine has almost stopped. 
Of course, it is harder to work, yet not very much 
harder, when one has acquired the knack of run- 
ning it. I find the extractor bulky, and it will not 
go through an ordinary door. All things considered, 
I prefer the reversible extractor, but it requires 
more strength. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Romney, Ont., Jan. 14, 1890. 

Your plan is a good one, friend H.; and, 
if I am correct, well-ripened honey is not so 
liable to candy, after being extracted, as 
honey taken before it was fully capped over. 
Years ago [ used to cut chunks of honey out 
of the combs when we wanted some for the 
table ; and that taken out of the hives very 
late, say in October, would often stand on a 
a plate during very severe freezing weather, 
without a trace of candying. The honey 
that ran out of the comb would be clear 
and crystalline,even when so thick the plate 
could be turned over without spilling. Now, 
I do not mean to say this will always be the 
case, but I think that the perfect ripening 
of the honey has a good deal to do with the 
prevention of candying.—Many thanks for 
the fine compliment you pay us in your re- 
port of the Stanley extractor. 


Oo 
UNUSUAL WARM WEATHER. 


CANDIED HONEY BETTER THAN THE LIQUID; BEE- 
KEEPING AND OTHER BUSINESS. 





DECEMBER and January, up to this time, have 
been almost as pleasant as May. Peach-trees are 
in bloom, grass is growing, snakes are crawling, 
butterflies are seen, frogs are croaking; and yes- 
terday, Sunday, 12th inst., my bees were carrying in 
pollen from two sources—one from alder, and I do 
not know what the other is from. Is this not al- 
most enough to make us believe that the earth has 
gone southward several thousand miles? 

Ihave 16 colonies of beesin nice condition. It 
was, however, a struggle between life and death 
with them all summer, in consequence of wet 
weather; but late in the fall they filled their hives 
full of honey from aster, a part of which we took 
out. This js all candied, and is almost as white as 
lard. Nice candied honey is the most delicious 
thing Iever put into my mouth. I know a Metho- 
dist preacher who always shouts, and praises God 
after eating honey; not, as he says, because it is 
honey, but because the good Lord was so good as to 
make the bee to gather the honey, which man can 
notdo. When I eat candied honey I feel much like 
that preacher. Man makes the hive, and the Lord 
makes the honey in aliquid state sothe bees can 
gather it, and then he completes the work by can- 
dying the honey. Many are asking for recipes to 
keep honey from candying; but I would rather 
have a recipe to make it candy. 

Ihave been much interested in GLEANINGS and 
the Bee-Keeper’s Review on the subject of ‘* What 
can aman best followin connection with bee cul- 
ture?” Now,Iam one of those little bee-keepers 
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who must follow something else; but I can not 
think of descending from the honorable position of 
bee-keeping to that of an Italian peddler, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Doolittle, in the Review of Dec. 10, 
page 201. He says: “Then let our bee - keepers 
start out with a stock of diaries, file, a whetstone, 
a small vise, and a small hammer, and call at every 
house, selling diaries, and sharpening shears and 
scissors, etc.”” Now, wouldn't a bear and a monkey 
be better? Perbaps brother Doolittle, while selling 
his queens by the hundred and his honey by the 
ton, has never thought of putting himself in our 
place. G. C. HUGHES. 
Pipestem, W. Va., Jan. 14. 


No, no, friend H., don’t advise getting a 
bear and a monkey. They are not really 
useful. But aman who is expert with file, 
whetstone, vise, and hammer, can do good, 
everywhere he goes. I think he will do 
more good, however, and make more money, 
to have a little shop, and have folks come to 
him. Perhaps not many of our bee-keepers 
are in the habit of shouting much out loud ; 
but Tam not sure but that it would bea 
good thing if they were; but if we do not 
shout out loud, I do hope we praise God, 
not only in our hearts, but out loud, in some 
shape or other. A man who finds nothing 
in his daily life to thank God for is really to 
be pitied. 


=E 


SOME HINTS TO THOSE WHO WRITE 
FOR PUBLIC PRINT. 


———_~<, 





SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO WISH TO SEE THEIR 
COMMUNICATIONS IN PRINT. 





Friend Root :—It is a pretty hard thing to write to 
a person when you think that perhaps what you 
have to say will pass through the hands of several 
culling clerks or sub-editors, and may never reach 
the person addressed. But let that be as it may, 
you have the advantage, and have so much to say 
that comes home to our own experience that we 
feel like shaking you by the band, and havinga 
good laugh, though I admit I was feeling a little 
bad to think you would not publish my honey re- 
port this season, when it began to come up among 
the best, about 100 lbs. to the hive, and doubled my 
stock. I also sent youaclipping taken from our 
county paper, giving an account of a suit tried in 
the State of New York, for bee-pasturage, in two 
courts, both times going against the bee-keeper. I 
was quite interested, as I had been threatened. 
You passed it over in silence. Again, some time 
ago you mentioned in GLEANINGS that you senta 
present (I forget what) to every one that was on 
your books for GLEANINGS, Jan. 1, 1889. I haven't 
seen a wrapping. Pardon me, but I began to feel 
like the poor shoemaker wheu he had run his cred- 
it out with the merchant. He reported that the 
merchant was going to break up, as he was going 
to quit him. But, friend Root, you made it all right 
when you gave us such a good laugh about that 
hateful little dog. I assure you we had a good 


laugh for several days when we thought of it; and 
about that old woman bothering you when you 
were in such a hurry to get home to take your nap. 
I hope this may reach you in person, for your sym- 
pathies are so large, and experience so great with 
humanity, that I like totalkto you. You see, this 
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is to you personally. If it conveys a thought to 
appropriate to your store of knowledge, all right 

Ss. D 

Thanks for your kind words, friend |). 
But you are a little bit uncharitable toward 
us here. It is true, your letter had to pass 
through the hands of several clerks; but 
every letter that comes here reaches A. |. 
Root within two or three hours after it 
comes from the postoffice. When letters 
are very long, and may contain matter 
suitable for print, they are turned over to 
Ernest, and he usually decides what sha!! 
be used for the journal. The letter in ques- 
tion was passed over to the printers by Fr- 
nest; but your old friend A. I. Root after- 
ward threw it out, and I will take space to 
tell you why, because it may help some of 
— others who send us matter for publica- 

ion. 

In the first place, it was pretty long, and 
a good deal of it was unimportant. It starts 
out with : 

As the season for honey-gathering is about over, 
I herewith transmit my report. 

Now, the above conveys no valuable in- 
formation at all, and your report would be 
just as good without it. A great part of the 
rest is a good deal like the above, and 
which, if used for copy, would have to be 
marked out. This is laborious, and re- 
quires one of our best and most valuable 
men. The report in regard to your large 
yield is not clear. To illustrate, we give it 
just as you wrote it, as follows : 

So I started in to the honey season with 13 stocks, 
which filled 100011b see & considerable part filled, 
and doubled these stocks. But as these sections the 
first part of the season were all over filled I believe 
100 lb in the aggregate, which would make 1100 |!)s 
from 13 hives spring count, which I think is not so 
bad. 

Now. I can not understand, from the 
above, just what you meant to tell us; and 
inasmuch as we can not afford space for 
any thing that is not clear and plain, | 
give instructions to have every thing reject- 
ed that is not so written. If the intelli- 
gence is evidently valuable, of course we 
take more time, and oftentimes write back. 
or submit a proof to the writer, to get it 
just as he intended it shold be. Well, in 
view of the above it woud help us great!) 
if our friends would separate the differen! 
points of their communications by para- 
graphs, so that we can clip out with the 
scissors the ones we prefer to use, or, bet- 
ter still, put them on separate slips of p: 
per. But by all means, make your meanin 
clear and plain, soa child can understan: 
it, and leave out all unimportant words an‘ 
phrases. Tell one fact first; then if you 
have another, make a paragraph, or, bette: 
still, skip a line and give us another. |) 
fact, you may send us as many as Yo! 
please, if they are thus separated. Yo: 
may think thisis asking a great deal of you . 
but, dear friends, stationery is very chea): 
nowadays. We would gladly furnish it to 
you free of charge, if that would help the 
matter, and we are always ready to pay fo: 
matter that is really valuable. hen I sa) 
this, however, please remember that we 
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constantly have great quantities of matter 
that is rejected at once ; then we have quite 
4 good deal that is pretty fair, but onlya 

y little comparatively that we call first 
class. Now, the first-class writers are nev- 
ey those who write solely with the view of 
getting pay for their writings. In fact, I 
pather think they do not think of pay at all. 
‘hey write because they have something 
valuable to tell, and because they love to 
help the great reading public. 

Finally, dear friends, the one who com- 
plains because we don’t use his communica- 
tions is seldom a first-class writer—at least, 
{| have always found such to be the case. 
Now, friend D., it seems a little hard that I 
should make such a reply to so kind a letter 
as yours; but I have written it for a great 
many Others as well as for yourself. I 
think that, with a little painstaking, you 
may become an excellent writer. In fact, 
the kindly spirit of your letter above shows 

We have looked forthe clipping from your 
county paper, but we do not find that it 
ever reached us. The present you allude to 
was probably the Ignotum tomato seed ; 
but as our friends may not all have gardens, 
we announced to them that the seed would 
be sent only to those who asked forit. As 
your letter was evidently not intended for 
print, we use only your initials. 


—_— Or — eee 
PINE-TREE HONEY. 


MORE ABOUT IT. 





We clip the following from the Daily Reg- 
ister, Danville, Va.: 


During the latter part of December, people in the 
neighborhood of New Design, and between that 
place and this city, noticed that the green pine 
tags on the trees were covered with a sticky sub- 
tanee, which, when examined, proved to be as 
sweet as honey. It was crystal like water, and, 
when it dried, it had a whitish or ashy color, and 
vas easily pulverized. It caused the foliage of the 
)ine-trees to sparkle in the sun’s rays as though it 
had been varnished. 

\ gentle rain on the 30th of December washed 
‘nis curious substance away, but in a few days it 

turned in liquid form, and is now dropping from 
he pine-trees like dew. 

Yesterday Mr. W. D. Tucker, who lives near New 
esign, caught a two-ounce vial fullof this queer 
oney, which he brought to this city for chemical 
¢xamination. 

The liquid is about the thickness of mountain 

rn whisky,and has the same dull crystal color 

{ that article, and it bas the taste of wild honey, 
‘hough a trifle more of an insipid sweetness, with 

) flavor of turpentine and resin about it, as might 

‘expected from any product of the pine-tree. 

[t leaves the pine tags in a gummy, sticky condi- 
‘ion, and the bees seem to be reaping a rich harvest 
‘rom it. So far it has appeared on none but pine- 

ees, and it is a puzzle to everybody who has seen 

What is it? Where did it come from, and has 

is remarkable spell of weather any thing to do 

ith it? are some of the unanswered questions 
hich have been asked. 


Our readers will doubtless recognize 
at the Danville Register is not of the 
(. LEANINGS family ; for if it were, it would 
ver think of using ‘‘mountain corn 
\.hisky ” for a comparison. What kind of 
Company does the Register man associate 
\ ith, any way? Nevertheless, we are very 
gad to get the facts in regard to the beauti- 





ful pine-tree honey. Yes, beautiful in taste 
and looks, even if it should prove true that 
it is the work of aphides. 


Or 


HOW STATE SOCIETIES MAY AFFILI- 
ATE WITH THE 


INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN BEE-ASSOCIATION,. 





On the 3d page of the American Bee Journal, 
friend Newman advises all local State, Territorial, 
and Provincial associations to affiliate with the In- 
ternational B2e-association, and the Southwest Wis- 
consin have at once taken the hint and done so. 
As itis to the interest of both the local societies 
and the International to associate under the regu- 
lations voted at the meeting in Columbus in 1888, I 
should like to suggest to all presidents and secre- 
taries of these associations that they investigate 
this matter and get their associations afliliated this 
season, s0 that they can unite in the steps to be 
taken for the World’s Fair of 1892. Below are the 
paragraphs of the Constitution and By-laws of the 
International A. B. A. referring to this matter. I 
solicit correspondence from all interested in this 
question. C. P. DADANT, 

Hamilton, Ill., Jan. 18. See’y I. A. B. A. 


Delegates from affiliated local Associations shall 
be admitted free, and have all the rights of annual 
members. 

The Presidents of all the Local Associations, in 
affiliation with the International Association, shall 
be ex-officio Vice-Presidents of this Association. 

Any State, District, Territory,or Province in 
North America may become affiliated to the * In- 
ternational American Bee-Association’’ upon the 
annual payment of five dollars, which shall be due 
on the first day of January in each year. 

The Secretary of each local Affiliated Society 
shall. through its Secretary or President, on the 
first day of Augustin each year, report to the Sec- 
retary of the International American Bee-Associa- 
tion, the number of its members, stating the ag- 
gregate number of colonies of bees in their apia- 
ries in the previous fall, the number in the spring, 
the increase since, and the approximate number of 
pounds of honey produced (stating comb and ex- 
tracted separately), and any other desirable infor- 
mation concerning the probable honey-production 
of those not members of the Society, but within the 
territory of the affiliated local association. 

If the annual Affiliation Fee be not promptly 
paid, and the Local Report withheld, the “ Interna- 
tional American Bee-Association’’ may at any 
time within one month of the dates mentioned, 
withdraw the privileges of affiliation, which com- 
prise the following: 

The President of each Affiliated Society is ex-offi- 
cio a Vice-President of the International American 
Bee- Association. 

It shall be entitled to receive from the Interna- 
tional Bee-Association two Silver Medals, to be of- 
fered as Prizes for Honey. open for competition to 
all its members, one for the best in the comb, and 
the other for the best out of the comb. 

The members of all the Affiliated Societies shall 
be entitled to the facilities which may be provided 
from time to time by the Honey Company, for the 
sale of Honey and Beeswax, upon the terms stated 
in the By-Laws of the aeeny: 

Each Affiliated Society shall be entitled to the 
services of a Judge to award premiums at its Bee 
and Honey Show, upon the payment of his actual 
railroad and hotel expenses. 

Each Affiliated Society shall-be entitled to elect 
one Delegate to each 25 of its members, or fraction 
thereof, who may represent ‘it at the Annual Con- 
vention of the International American Bee-Asso- 
ciation—all expenses of such Delegates to be borne 
by themselves or the local society. or both con- 
Bet as they may provide. Such Delegates shal! 

entitled to vote, hold office, and take part in all 
bo deliberations of the International Bee-Associa- 
on. 
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THE DIBBERN ESCAPE. 


A CORRECTION, AND FURTHER SUGGESTIONS, 








In your issue of January | you head my article as 
an “improvement on Keese’s” bee-escape, and, 
further on, foliow it up with “ Reese’s horizontal 
escape.”’ Now, 1am not willing to admit that mine 
ig simply an improvement. I claim the horizontal 
double-cone escape as an entirely original inven- 
tion of my own. Except the board, it is entirely 
unlike the old escape of Mr. R. Mr. Reese will not 
claim that he invented the double-cone horizontal 
escape, and would, perhaps, not have thought of 
his latest had I not sent himadiagram of mine. 
Now, what is his escape, after all, dut a different 
form of my horizontal double-cone escape? In my 
private letter to him I stated, * I had failed to place 
the escape inside the board;"’ that is, up to that 
time I had not been able to do so satisfactorily to 
myself. Since then I have perfected my escape, 
and claim thut my present escape is as far ahead of 
his latest as my first was ahead of his old one. I 
will now point out afew objections I have to his 
supposed improvements on my escape. 

1, It is complicated, and bard to make. 

2. It cuts up the board badly; can not be remov- 
ed from the board, and can not be used fora honey- 
protector without boring additional holes. 

3 The board would have to be taken off, and tin 
nailed on both sides, every time it is exchanged 
from an escape to an inner cover, and vicr versa. 

4. [have found that an escape with but a single 
outlet, for only one bee to pass atatime, is not 
sufficient when many bees are in the supers. When 
the escape-board is placed right under such supers, 
the bees become panic-stricken, something like 
people at a theater when the cry of fire is raised, 
and the bees would be liable to become packed and 
wedged in the escape. It was for this reason that I 
used two of my single-outlet escapes. 

I have no quarrel to pick with my friend Reese, 
from whom I have received some valuable sugges- 
tions, and to whom bee-keepers are indebted for the 
first practicable escape. Whenever he gets upa 
better escape, or a real improvement on mine, I 
will freely “acknowledge the corn.” 

During the recent summer weather I made nu- 
merous experiments with my escape. One fine 
summer day I exposed a superful of partly filled 
sections, and allowed the bees to rob it for a time. 
When they had fairly got to swarming on it, I 
quickly put a board on it, with escapes up. It was 
very interesting to see the bees pouring out of the 
escapes, and the frantic efforts of others to get in. 
I tried all the different forms of my escape in this 
way, 80 I could form some kind of idea as to which 
was best. Again, I placed supers containing sec- 
tions, that had been extracted, on strong hives; 
and when the bees had got fairly at work I placed 
different patterns of the escape under them; and 
invariably the bees were all out of the supersina 
couple of hours. All seemed to work well; but I 
noticed that the bees were more inclined to crowd 
and become wedged in the single-outlet escapes. 
Another point I discovered was, that, where the es- 
cape occupies the bee-space, some care is necessary 
in putting on the boards so as not to crush any 

bees directly under the escapes. To overcome 
thase objections I set to work to perfect my escape, 
aid nw hive it about all that can be desired. 

When [ wish to do a thing, and there are no tools 


suitable for doing it, I go to work and invent them. 
Now, I wanted to cut around hole, four inches in 
diameter, out of the center of my escape-boards. | 
found my Clark bit would expand to only 3 inches. 
I went at it, and made an extra-fine cutter for i‘. 
and I can now cut out “cart-wheels”’ up to five 
inches in diameter. I cut out only four-inch holes, 
as that is as large as I need, and my escape-boaris 
are only 4 inch thick. Now, when I have my four- 
inch piece cut out, I bore aninch hole through the 
center, and nail a piece of tin, half an inch larger, 
and with a hole in the center, to correspond to the 
one in the wooden piece on it. It can now be rm 
placed in the hole again, and it is just what I want 
as a honey-protec’or, or inside cover. I now take 
another piece of tin of the same size, and fasten an 
outlet escape, of star shape, on it, also a few pieces 
of tin near the edges, so as to hold the escapes ex- 
actly in the middle of the hole cut out of the board 
The escapes are just % inch smaller all around than 
the holes, allowing enough room for bees to get out. 
I make the escapes so as to be shaped like a four- 
pointed star, as that very nearly fills the hole, and | 
find that, through four outlets, the bees can get out 
of the escapes faster than they can get in through 
the hole from the top. It will be seen that my es- 
cape now occupies the place cut out of the board, 
without any projections to get jammed or bees to 
get killed. More than this, it can be instantly tak- 
en out at the top, without removing the board at 
all,and the solid plug be put in, and the reverse. 
The board can also be reversed to match bee spacis 
in hive or supers, or it could be used without any 
bee-spaces at all. I have about s-ttled the question, 
that one center four-point escape is enough, and 
the best; but should it be found that two such es- 
capes are necessary, how easy it will be to clip out 
another hole and use two such escapes! Is ther 
any objection to this cutting up the board? I think 
not; but I can see several decided advantages. In 
the first place, as I use these boards directly over 
the sections I can generally determine when a case 
is finished, by removing the plugs and looking in. 
How nice these holes will bein shipping bees, to 
tack a piece of wire cloth over! also to puta piece 
of carpet over, just before storing for winter, or to 
be used to feed through. 

Iam now entirely satisfed with my escape; ani 
ifany man has any thing better, let him ‘trot |! 
out.’”’ I do not see that any thing better can be dv- 
sired. 

I do not think that bee-keepers in general reali’ 
the value of my invention. I trust, however, that 
none will allow the benefits I freely offer to “bee 
escaping "’ them the coming season. 

Milan, Il1L., Jan. 6. C. H. DIBBERN 

We styled yours an improvement 0! 
Reese’s escape because it was an improve- 
ment; that is, we meant it was a much be'- 
ter device. The horizontal feature of you 
escape, it is true, is, so far as we know, entire- 
ly your own invention. And Mr. Reese 
does not, if we understand correctly, claim 
any honors on it. When we put the heading 
‘* Reese’s horizontal escape,” we meant |) 
that, Reese’s modification of your invention. 
and styled it Reese’s in distinction fro: 
your original design. We have looked ove: 
the horizontal escape, and have come to the 
conclusion that the construction of yours is 
better after all. It is simpler, and easier t0 
make. And, friend D., we all thank you. 
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DOUBLE V8. SINGLE WALL HIVES. 


THY ADVANTAGES OF THE FORMER, BOTH SUMMER 
AND WINTER. 





ix determining which is the better, a double ora 
single wall hive for practical results, we should 
consider not alone the winter problem. At the late 
International Convention, where the matter was 
fully discussed, it was not, nor can it be shown to 
be, that a properly constructed double-wall hive 
packed with suitable material will not winter bees 
as well as the single-wall hive in a good cellar. 
Though it was shown, I think, conclusively, that 
there is a small saving of stores by cellar wintering, 
[think it must also be conceded that it is, on the 
whole, the most economical system of wintering. 
Here, then, are two points conceded in favor of 
single-wall hives; but I propose to show that these 
are more than offset by the superior advantages of 
the double-wall hive in spring and summer. 

The saving of stores by cellar wintering is not 
over four pounds to the colony; and the saving in 
the cost of hives is not more than the value of four 
pounds of honey per year. Now we come to spring 
brooding; and my experience is, that there is a net 
saving of not less than ten pounds of stores to the 
colony by the use of the double-wall hive up to the 
tirst of June, in this locality; and I believe the sav- 
ing would be still greater at any point further 
north. If we calculate, then, from the first of No- 
vember till the first of June, we bave a saving of at 
least six pounds of stores in double-wall hives over 
the best possible showing in single-wall hives. 

But we will not stop here. There is another ad- 
vantage in double-wall hives that has not hereto- 
fore been recorded; and it is the chief considera- 
tion with me in deciding in favor ofthem. We can 
raise one-third more brood and bees in a double than 
in cxingle wall hive by the first of June! We have the 
facts and figures to prove this point, and they will 
be given if desired. I will here simply allude to the 
fact that bees in protected hives in spring are 
stronger, and are able to gather stores, and to 
breast strong cold winds, when the bees from sin- 
gic-wall hives, being comparatively weak, fall to 
the ground, or become chilled on the flowers, and 
dic. The cause of this state of things is undoubt- 
ed'y due to the greater labor required to keep the 
brood warm during the cool nights and days of 
April and May, in single-wall hives. 

Thus it will be seen, that the two points above 
conceded to the credit of the single-wall hive be- 
come a small matter when we compare the grand 
results that can be achieved with the double-wall 
hive in spring brooding, preparatory to securing a 
crop of honey. But I shall fall short of doing this 
su ject justice, by not saying something upon the 
proper construction of double-wal! hives and their 
wiiter and spring management. I know that 
many have failed with such hives, and I think I 
know why. I have said, and 1 desire to emphasize 
the fact, that a chaff hive, with damp packing, and 
danp walls and combs, is a poor place for bees. 
Indeed, it is far inferior to a single-wall hive in 
outdoor wintering, if it is allowed to get into such 
a condition; and I know that the ordinary manage- 
ment of these hives leads to more or less dampness, 
wh ch is either death to the bees or there is a par- 
tia! or complete failure in results. Double-wall 


hives, then, must be kept dry, and the packing 
must be thoroughly dry to begin with. Again, the 





packing must be quite porous or it will require to 
be often changed. Thus, fine sawdust, clover and oat 
chaff, that mat down close, are objectionable. For- 
est leaves, planer shavings from dry wood, and the 
excelsior sawdust obtained in sawing sections, are 
preferred, and from 2% to 3 inches of packing 
about the brood-chamber is enough. 

DAMPNESS IN HIVES. 

In preventing dampness I rely much upon proper 
ventilation, and practice two methods, both of 
which succeed well. The first is free bottom ven- 
tilation, and it seems best adapted to this locality. 
The second is upward ventilation in connection 
with asmall entrance (2 inches by %). This latter 
system seems better adapted to points further 
north, though I am not sure it is. With free bottom 
ventilation there is more and purer air furnished 
to the bees, and they appear to be able to keep the 
hive as warm as by the other plan, as the follow- 
ing will show. 

About 50 miles due west of here are quite a num- 
ber of apiaries of from ten to fifty colonies of pure 
black bees in box hives, where for more than 50 
years they have held their own, and where, up to 
this time, the frame hive and the modern system of 
bee-keeping have been unknown or ignored. What 
impressed me most was the fact that all of these 
hives, without exception, were set on four small 
flat stones, from X tolinch thick, and they were 
leftso the year round. I inquired of one old and 
intelligent bee-keeper why he let so much air in at 
the bottom of his hives, and he replied that they 
could not winter their bees in any other way! that 
the combs and hives, without the large openings at 
the bottom, would become damp, and the bees 
would die; that,as long as the Hives and combs 
were dry, the bees were never injured by the coid! 
I suppose I have seen this same fact stated in the 
bee-papers a hundred times, and yet it does not ap- 
pear that the mass of bee-keepers are profiting by it. 

BEST MODES OF VENTILATION. 

It is now a well-known fact, that bees in winter, 
at intervals of three to five days, arouse from their 
torpid condition, and feed. During the intervals 
they take no food until the sense of hunger again 
arouses them. This is an interrupted hibernation. 
I have thought that they often go as long as a 
week without food; but when they do rouse up 
they raise the temperature and warm up their 
stores before they can feed; and in the operation 
they set in motion active currents of air. Now, I 
have observed that bees can not properly ventilate 
a hive except from the bottom; and the experi- 
ments of Mr. Corneil have shown that free bottom 
ventilation can not be had through a horizontal en- 
trance of the usual size, without other openings in 
the bottom or other partof the hive. Bees then 
may, at their feeding-times, ventilate and dry out 
their hives in winter to some extent, where free 
bottom ventilation is provided for. The plan that I 
have tried, and which seems to answer every pur- 
pose, is to give a full entrance (% x 12 inches), and 
in the bottom of the winter-case, at the rear end of 
the brood-chamber, make five one-inch auger- 
holes, which are to be covered with tinned wire 
cloth. Upward ventilation is prevented as far as 
possibie by the use of an inside cover for the brood- 
chamber, made of wood. The hive stands near the 
ground, and a few leaves are placed loosely be- 
neath to keep the bees from trying to get under 
the hive, when they can fly, where the auger-holes 
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are located. The hives are painted on the bottom, 
and the dampness of the ground does not affect the 
hive or bees. 

With the above arrangement the packing gets on- 
ly slightly damp, which is soon dried out by taking 
off the cover of the winter-case once in two or 
three weeks when the sun shines clear. If the 
packing gets quite damp over the brood chamber 
(and it often gets so on the cool days of spring), I 
throw it all out to dry on the cover, which is invert- 
ed on the ground. The sun is also allowed to shine 
full upon the inside cover of the brood-chamber. 
The effect of this treatment on the bees in the 
spring is very remarkable, and especially upon the 
laying of the queen and the rapid extension of the 
brood. The covers are usually taken off about 10 
A.M.,and returned at4p.M. Where upward ven- 
tilation is given, the entrance is closed to 2 inches 
by *«, and no holes are made in the bottom of the 
hive. Over the brood-chamber is laid two thick- 
nesses of cheap cotton cloth, and four or five inches 
of packing. I prefer the cloth to lay flat on the 
frames without any cross-sticks for passageways. 
With this arrangement, after a few weeks of cold 
weather the surface of the packing will become 
quite wet, while it is warm (50°) and dry beneath. 
I use mostly the excelsior sawdust on the brood- 
chamber, loose, as it can be handled almost as easi- 
ly as a cushion, and is readily dried out, while a 
cushion is wet. When ready for the sections it 
may be taken out and stored in barrels, for future 
use; but the packing around the first story is left 
in place, as a rule, all the year. 

A properly constructed double-wall hive is sim- 
ply a winter-case for a single-wall hive. They 
should not be constructed all in one, as the packing, 
if it becomes damp, can not be removed to dry it 
out. My winter case is made of thin boards, 4, 
thick by 20 inches long, nailed up and down toa 
frame at the top and bottom. The bottom and cov- 
er are also lined with the same thin stuff; and the 
whole, with the flat tin roof, weighs under 25 lbs. 
It is light, easy to handle, and very durable. After 
five years’ use I have yet to lose a colony in them. 
In summer we take most of the packing away, 
when they become excellent summer hives. 

In conclusion, allow me again to call the atten- 
sion of bee-keepers to the matter of bottom ventila- 
tion for winter hives. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O., Jan. 16. 

I think, doctor, | agree with vou on al- 
most every point you make. At the recent 
convention in Lansing, Mich., quite a ma- 
jority recommended, with a good deal of 
emphasis, having the hives packed with 
chaff, or some equivalent, after they were 
set out in the spring, even where they were 
wintered indoors. A good many were quite 
decided on the point, a little to my surprise. 
Those who advocated single-walled hives, 
even after the bees were set outside in the 
spring, were very few; and I am inclined to 
think the objection to chaff hives for sum- 
mer as well as winter has been mostly owing 
to the fact that the outside siding was not 
made so as to allow the packing to dry out. 
In my travels I have seen great numbers of 
chaff hives with the outside covering made 
of whole wide boards. I would not think of 
making a hive in that way any more than I 
would make acorn-crib out of boards in- 
stead of slats. Ventilation at the bottom 
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seems to be finding much favor, both in thie 
wintering repository as well as outside. | 
do not like loose outside boxes, principa!!y 
because they are too much machinery, and 
it requires too much tinkering. The point 
you make in italics, that you can get a third 
more brood in a double-walled hive than in 
a single one, by the first of June, it seems 
to me pretty nearly settles the matter. [f 
we need chaff packing on, as late as the 
first of June, ana then require it again as 
early as September, why in the world should 
we dispense with it at all? 


————nn ee 
MORRISON’S QUEEN-CAGE. 


PERFORATED ZINC AND THE CANDY METHOD 
COMBINED. 





I SEND by this mail a queen-cage which I have 
been using for two years past. I do not claim any 
originality for myself in this cage, but I have com- 
bined some ideas of others. I believe it is the best 
combined mailing and introducing cage yet devised. 

1. Itinsures safe carriage through the mails, by 
its strength. 

2. It has been examined and approved, both by 
the postoffice authorities of this country and Cana- 
da. 

8. No other cage combines so many advantages 
in introducing the queen. You will notice that, 
when the cage containing the queen is pushed 
down between two combs, the bees have an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with her through the 
screen. A few hours afterward the tin piece can 
be quietly turned, and the bees now have access to 





MORRISON'S MAILING AND INTRODUCING CAGE. 


the interior of the cage through the queen-exc)ud- 
ing zine piece. The queen will never be killed un- 
til the zine is turned. Atthe end of 24 hours, after 
the bees have entered the cage turn the zinc and 
plug the hole with alittle hard candy. This will 
prevent an attempt of the queen to go out of the 
cage for a few minutes after closing the hive, 
when, if not friendly, a guard at the entrance will 
admonish her to stay in. 

I also call yourattention to the candy in the caze. 
That candy will be in as good order if kept in a dry 
room a year from this as now. It was made ac- 
cording to the formula I sent you some weeks 
since; the only materials in its composition being 
confectioner’s sugar and honey, boiled as in muk- 
ing cream candy. With this cage and this can‘y | 
send queens to European countries without 20y 
more thought or care than to sections of our ow! 
country. In cold weather I wrap the cage, 80 &s ‘0 
close one end, with waxed paper. 

S. W. MORRISON, M. |) 

Oxford, Pa., Dec. 16, 1889. 

Thanks, friend M. I have been studying 
on this matter of queen-cages for a couple 
of years back; and I had already, befvre 
yours came to hand, directed my fancy ‘0- 
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ward the Benton, or a cage after the one you 
describe. On account of the splendid rec- 
ord of the former for mailing queens suc- 
cessfully long distances, I have rather favor- 
ed it. You very modestly, and with con- 
sisteney, too, disclaim any originality for the 
invention in your cage. Looking back in 
(LEANINGS for 1885, page 733, November, 
| ind a very similar one described by C. W. 
Costellow, of Waterboro, Me., a cut of 
which I reproduce as it then appeared. 





Even he does not claim it to be wholly origi- 
nal with him. Such a disposition on the 
part of both is indeed refreshing in these 
days when apicultural priority in invention 
is so eagerly—yes, greedily—sought after. 
The cage is cheap, and very easily con- 
structed. On account of the lability of the 
block splitting in No. 3 of your cage, I be- 
lieve I should prefer the Costellow plan. 
There is one point you do not mention; and 
that is, the facility with which queen-bees 
can be examined. Another point is, the ra- 
pidity with which such a cage can be gotten 
ready for the mails by slipping it into its 
wooden case. You have added a feature, 
which I believe you alone are using; and 
that is, the use of perforated zinc. While 
the idea seems to be a good one, I should re- 
gard it asa little extra labor, and perhaps 
unuecessary. We introduce queens right 
along by the candy plan in ourapiary. By 
the **candy plan’ I mean causing the bees 
to liberate the queen by gnawing through a 
plug of candy—the plug being of such a size 
that the queen will be liberated in from 36 to 
4s hours. With the very small a 
of loss we have had, I should hardly consid- 
er it of enough moment to go to the trouble 
and expense of the perforated zinc. Now, 
if your cage would send queens by mail as 
successfully as the Benton, which I very 
much doubt, then I should consider it the 
very best cage ever invented; but in the 
Benton cage, when the occupants are sub- 
jected to an extreme of temperature, as in 
going over the mountains, they can seek an 
inuer and warmer apartment; and, again, 
When they come into a very warm climate 
they ean enter a more open and better ven- 
tilated apartment. In one sense of the 
word, the Benton is climatic. It is this 
feature, I think, which gives the Benton 
such universal success. I will shortly de- 
scribe it in GLEANINGS. ERNEST. 
Since receiving the first letter of descrip- 
tion, friend Morrison writes in regard to 
the priority matter in reply to ours. Men- 
tioning the Costellow cage, he says: 

Dewr Sir:—I had forgotten the illustration of 
Costellow’s cage. I don’t doubt that Costellow got 
his idea of the cage from my cage. Don’t you re- 
member I sent you a queen in this cage in 1888? I 
Shipped over three hundred queens in it during 
ISks. The queen-excluder zinc was added to all 
cag¢s used in 1889, and I think it an important ad- 
dition. So far as I have learned, Boomhower made 


the cages first, and E. Flory, of California (I have 





lost his address), suggested to me the use of the 
perforated zinc early in the season of 1885. 
Oxford, Pa., Dec. 23. S. W. MORRISON. 


Yes, we remember receiving the cage in 
1885, but Mr. Costellow sent his cage in 18865. 


rr te 
SPREADING BROOD IN THE SPRING. 


MRS. HARRISON TAKES BRO. DOOLITTLE TO TASK. 








I HAVE long wanted to pick a crow with Bro. Doo- 
little. Although it is pretty old and tough, I think 
I can still pull out the feathers, though I may have 
to tug pretty hard at the tail and wings. 

The old grudge is all about spreading brood. 
Somewhere about nine years ago, during the cold 
winters, I lost nearly all my bees, having the rem- 
nants of about sixteen colonies left. I had but one 
idea, and that was to build them up as soon as pos- 
sible; and with that end in view I read up on the 
subject, and finally chose to followin Bro. Doolit- 
tle’s wake as closely as possible. I followed his di- 
rections to the letter, and my bees were soon all 
dead; and I’ve always firmly believed that, if I had 
not meddled with them, they would have come 
through all right. I do not doubt but that Bro. 
Doolittle succeeds in this way; but he knows better 
than his readers, when the conditions will justify 
spreading. 

I saw something lately from his pen, with refer- 
ence to spreading brood (but it. is not at hand just 
now), in which he says a week may be gained in this 
way. Now,there is one thing which ought to be 
taken into consideration more than it is; and that 
is, difference in climate. Some years we do not ap- 
pear to have any spring. It is cool until it is hot; 
we can wear winter clothes until we put on sum- 
mer wear. Now, if brood is spread, and there 
comes aculd windy day, which may occur as late 
as May, it will damage a colony even if it does not 
prove fatal toit. Still, cool weather, even down to 
freezing, might not be so hurtful as these winds, 
which penetrate to the very marrow of our bones, 
and soon exhaust the life of a divided brood-nest. 

I’ll take back all I ever said about working with 
beesin the spring—better do it the fall before. If 
bees have plenty of stores, and are protected as 
much as is possible todo in the open air, against 
cold and piercing winds, it is safer, according to the 
light I now have, to let them manage their own do- 
mestic affairs until after fruit-bloom. 

Peoria, I1l., Jan. 14. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Mrs. H.,I wish that both you and Mr. 
Doolittle had been present at the recent 
Michigan Convention. The question came 
up, and was discussed pretty thoroughly ; 
and, if 1 am correct, a vote was taken in re- 
gard to the matter; and while one or two 
advocated spreading, the heavy producers, 
together with a good many others, were 
pretty vehemently against it, unless delay- 
ed,as you say, until after fruit-bloom or 
considerably later. I am sure that I have 
killed fair stocks by spreading the brood; 
and I very greatly doubt whether we can 
help the bees very much b —s the mat- 
ter into our own hands. In the latter part 
of May, or in June, putting pec pe comb in 
the center of a strong colony will very likely 
assist the bees in_ starting an unusual 
amount of brood. We should remember, 
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however, Mrs. H., that friend Doolittle is a 
very careful man. He does not trust much 
to hired help, but has his eye on every thing 
that is going on, and therefore he would 
— where the majority of people might 
not. 

—_ rf 


RAMBLE NO. 20. 


RAISING HONEY; PEDDLING AT HOME, ETC. 





AFTER a few days with our generous Scotch 
friends I began to feel so plethoric on fish and wild 
game thata further Ramble was absolutely neces- 
sury; and one beautiful morning we took passage on 
the steamer Horicon and made the entire trip of 
the lake, about 30 miles. The beauties of the lake 
must be seen to be appreciated, and the pen re- 
fuses to adequately describe the beautiful pictures 
that are constantly presented to the eye as we 
gracefully float over these historic waters. The 
Hawkeye was kept quite busy, and I have before 
me many souvenirs of the trip. From Baldwin, our 
landing-place, my trip continued by rail and stage, 
through Ticonderoga, and over battlefields of early 
days. The old fort is now crumbling, 6) 
but well repays a visit by the tourist. 5 
Near by is the home of Joseph Cook, 
and we were contempliting the rear- 
ing of great men near where patriots 
fell, when we were dumped off the 
stage in the middle of the highway, 
and told to go straight abead and we 
would find a boat to ferry us across 
Lake Champlain. I rambled outona 
stone causeway, and saw a wheezing 
affair approaching, which appeared 
like some ancient settler’s forlorn 
cabin adrift on the angry billows. It 
finally hauled itself in on a wire rope. 
The Hawkeye was leveled, and the 
captain dodged inside; and when I 
boarded his craft he wanted to know | 
what I was up to with “that ‘ere 
magnetical battery."” While on the 
elegant Horicon we felt really aristo- § 
cratic; and had we a mahogany cane 
and opera-gliass, the Rambler might 
have been taken fora millionaire; but } 
when we sat down on a coal-hod in the 
greasy engine-room of this crawfish 
affair, which had its head at the sides 
and a tail at each end, we felt as 
though we could shake hands with the next loose- 
jointed pauper we should chance to meet. 

After landing, an invigorating walk of a mile 
found us at the residence of J. H. Larrabee. It 
was extremely easy to find him, for everybody 
seemed to know the genial John. We found him 
just as busy asa bee, operating his Barnes saw, 
getting out crates in which to ship his honey. 
Though not as bountiful as usual, his fine comb 
honey measured up into the thousands of pounds, 
and a ready sale at fair prices encourages him to 
look forward with bright plans for the future. His 
honey-house is quite small; but having an out- 
apiary recently established, he proposes to move 
the small house on sleighs some time during the 
winter, and build in its place a large structure 26x30, 
and two stories high. Our friend John, in common 
with nearly all bee-keepers in this portion of Ver- 
mont, uses the Bristol chaff hive, with ten L. 
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frames. Our friends here do not believe in s1)| 
brood-chambers; and we will guarantee that every 
hive in Bro. Larrabee’s yard had 50 Ibs. of honey 
with which to go through the winter. The crite, 
or clamp, for securing comb honey in this apiary 
struck us asa very convenient arrangement. (ur 
Hawkeye gave a very good picture of it. The crate 
contains forty 1-ib. sections. The sections are sup- 
ported by slats nailed permanently across the |)ot- 
tom. Wood separators are used, and these siide 
loosely in grooves cut in the ends of the crate. A 
follower sawed thin at one edge, with the thin edge 
up, and a wedge to press down, the sections are «!! 
held firmly in the crate; and by removing the 
wedge and follower, any section can be readily re- 
moved. A bee-space can be allowed above or be- 
low, but we think in this apiary they are used with- 
out it. 

After showing us his many labor-saving imple- 
ments, the genial John said he would teach the 
Kambler how to raise comb honey. The Rambier, 
who is an extractor man, was immediately a)! at- 
tention. Wesat down to a little table, “And,” said, 
Bro. L., “I prefer to secure the honey in these 





TEACHING RAMBLER HOW TO “‘RAISE”’ COMB HONEY. 


beautiful white four-piece Vermont poplar sec 
tions. Let the honey match the wood in whiteness. 
Then, sir, while a great many short-sighted bee 
keepers are afraid there will be too many honey- 
raisers, I do really desire to make more; and | 
stand upon the broad platform of educating all 
classes, rich and poor, to raise comb honey. Now, 
what is more tempting than a pound of this pe'ly 
whitness, with the aroma of an opening rose? ‘ou 
cut it into squares, and gently raise one of ther on 
a fork; the jaw drops; the left eyelid quivers; ‘he 
tongue advances, and, oh my! the sensation wet 
honey and taste meet! Why, Mr. Rambler, I have 
educated my neighbors to such an extent that rais- 
ing honey ona fork is obsolete. Some use a jick- 
knife, some a butcher-knife; one charming mil! cer 
uses a button-hook; another refined young beauty 
over on Cream Hill uses a toothpick; and as 800" 88 
I get Bro, Newman’s honey almanac to operativg, ! 
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expect to call upon other Vermont apiaries to sup- 
ply the great industry springing up here for the 
raising of comb honey. And, Mr. Rambler, had I 
the amount of extracted honey that you have, I 
would see the commission meh in Tophet before I'd 
send them adrop. Just educate your neighbors to 
raising it with a spoon.” 





RAMBLER “ RAISING ’’ HONEY ON A SPOON. 


' This phase of honey-raising by everybody with 
forks, spoons, ete., pleased the Rambler immense- 
ly. He started right off home on a dog-trot, gota 
tive pound pail of honey and a few teaspoons, and, 
entering his native village, proceeded to give 
everybody ataste. Wehaited Sam and Jim, Polly 
and Jerusha and the children, for a taste of our 
honey. Asa result, the remnant of our honey was 
soon all raised on spoons and buckwheat cakes. 
Now, we are also going to set that honey almanac 
to operating, and we expect to raise a regular 
“fowroar”’ in the home market. This is a fact 
thoroughly believed in by the RAMBLER. 


tn ___ 


THICK TOP-BARS, AGAIN. 


THE EVIDENCE POURING IN; THEY PREVENT 
SRACE-COMBS, AND THAT, TOO, WITHOUT A 
HONEY-BOARD. 








luk Bee-Keeper’s Review for Jan. 10 is out, 
an agood number it is too. The special 
toj.c is wide and thick top-bars, and the 
prevention of brace-combs. The testimony 
col ected in this issue very materially sub- 
Stantiates. the testimony that has been 
brought out in our own journal. The whole 
thing summed up in a single sentence stands 
about like this: To prevent brace-combs and 
(0 ''spense with the honey-board, use top-bars } 
incl: thick, 1 inch wide, and ger accuratel 
‘ch apart. A top-bar {inch wide, an 
bee spaced apart, may largely if not entire- 
ly prevent brace-combs; but the extra } 
Inc: added to%the width, so far as I am able 
to vather, makes a sure thing of it. The 
tesi' mony has been so convincing that Bro. 
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Hutchinson says he is quite converted to 
thick bars. He says that, when Dr. Miller 
first intimated that the honey-board might 
be dispensed with, at the Northwestern 
Convention, in Chicago, it seemed to him 
‘‘ perfectly preposterous.”’ And ‘‘ yet,’’ he 
says, “* who can read the discussions in the 
present number without deciding that, in 
all probability, the honey-board can be laia 
aside?” And I must confess that I was 
very much surprised and pleased to note 
how favorable Bro. Heddon seemed dispos- 
ed to be toward the heavy bars (see leading 
article last issue). We must give our Dow- 
agiac friend credit for being progressive, 
even if the prospects are pretty bright for 
knocking out his slat honey-board. How 
pretty it will be for those whose hives are 
constructed like the Simplicity, and who can 
not very well use the honey-board between 
the extracting-supers, to be able to pull 
apart the top story from the lower one, 
without lifting the lower frames up en masse, 
simply by the use of thick bars! And still 
another thing: There is no sagging with 
such frames. That feature alone is worth 
the expense of the change, even if we do not 
secure that other grand feature, the preven- 
tion of brace-combs; and still again, Mr. 
Heddon says straighter and better combs are 
secured thereby. Is it going to knock out 
reversing too? Our whole apiary will be 
changed to thick top-bars, just as soon as 
the trial of a few justifies the introduction 
of more. Let me urge again: Don’t try too 
many atonce. After you have tested a few 
you can then act more intelligently; and 
don’t be in too much of a hurry to break up 
your honey-boards into kindling-wood. 
ERNEST. 
SIZE OF TOP-BARS. DR. MILLER TELLS HOW WE CAN 
ALL EXPERIMENT FOR OURSELVES WITHOUT 
GOING TO ANY PARTICULAR EXPENSE. 

I AM thankful for the amount of light thrown on 
this subject. It seems to be tolerably well estab- 
lished, that there have been quite a number of 
cases in which the size of the top-bar has effectual- 
ly prevented the building of brace-combs. Of 
course, it is understood that too large a bee-space 
is not allowed; and, indeed, one writer in GLEAN- 
1x~GS claims that, if a bee-space of 4 inch is allowed, 
the thickness or width of the top-baris not materi- 
al. If all are right, then there are three ways in 
which we may succeed without a honey - board; 
viz.: By having a 4-inch space; by having a top- 
bar % inch thick, or thicker; or by having a top- 
bar 14 inches wide. It is to be hoped there may be 
gnough experimenting next season to settle more 
fully what is most effective. In the meantime it 
may do no harm to discuss some of the things to be 
thought of in making experiments. 

WHAT I8 THE BEST SPACE BETWEEN TOP-BARS 
AND SECTIONS? 

I have always used {inch, and I suspect it isa 
little too much. Still, with the slat honey-board, 
the } space has worked well, generally. It is prob- 
able that & inch between top-bars and sections 
might prevent brace-combs, provided the top-bars 
were not more than{inch apart; but I fear it 
would be a difficult thing to maintain for several 
years a space exactly 4% inch. The sbrinking or 
warping of lumber would interfere, and, moreover, 
my bees have a babit of putting propolis in all sorts 
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of places, at least at certain times of the year. 
Even with the j space, I have sometimes had the 
entire space filled with propolis, and all my top- 
bars, I think, have propolis on top. With a 4-inch 
space I should expect to have some top-bars and 
sections glued together. Still, this difficulty may 
not be so great in other places. Let us bear in mind, 
that what will succeed in one case may not neces- 
sarily succeed in another; and it may be well not 
to decide too hastily. The thickness and width of 
the top-bar may be changed in a few hives for ex- 
periment, without changing any hives. Strips nail- 
ed on the sides of top-bars may increase the width, 
and in that we may find whether top-bars 1', inches 
wide, with 4 inch between them, will answer the 
purpose. To change the thickness of the top-bar, 
either the hive must be changed, or the depth of 
the brood-comb. Let me suggest for consideration 
a plan for trying a few top-bars of increased depth. 
Take a piece of tin one inch wide, and as long as 
your brood-frame, and nail it on one side of the 
top-bar, letting the edge of the tin come fiush with 
the top of the top-bar. Now nail asimilar piece on 
the other side; andif your top-bars are # thick the 
tin will cover % inch of comb, making your top- 
bars practically one inch thick. If it is desirable 
at the same time to make the width of the top-bars 
‘s inch greater, wooden separator stuff ,'; thick 
may be used instead of the tin. 


CLEATS FOR COVER-BOARDS, 


And now a word with Ernest. 1 don’t want to 
appear quarrelsome, but I feel pretty sure that, 
after you have tried side by side a sufficient num- 
ber of the two kinds of cleats mentioned on page 20, 
you will change your mind, and—your cleats. Ac- 
cording to my experience, the difference in conven- 
ience in handling the two kinds is sufficient to 
justify considerable trouble and expense in making 
achange. The only advantage you claim for the 
grooved cleat, if I am correct, is that it secures 
greater immunity from warping. You say, “A 
cover-board slid into a grooved cleat, and nailed, is 
a good deal less liable to warp than one simply de- 
pendent upon nails, I think.’’ Let us see. What 
prevents warping? 1 suppose it is the strength of 
the cleat, and the firmness with which the cleat is 
held on the cover. I think you will readily admit, 
that a groove taken out of a cleat makes it weaker. 
The only question, then, is, does the groove hold 
the board more firmly than nails alone? Undoubt- 
edly it does a little, if the cleat is equally stiff, and 
if the thin place left by the groove does not allow the 
cleat to split. About 8 per cent of my grooved 
cleats split before a nail was driven—a thing im- 
possible with the others. You say you had a cover 
like mine, and it warped. Was the cleat the same 
size as the grooved cleats? I have two or three 
hundred that have been in use several years, and | 
have had no trouble from warping. The nails hold 
the cleats tirmly in place; and on account of the 
greater stiffness and lesser liability to split, I think 
the piain cleats will allow less warping than those 
that are grooved. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Jan. 4. 


No, no, doctor, you do not appear quarrel- 
some. If you did so at times, 1 should 


know it was with the desire to get at the 
truth, rather than the desire to establish a 
int been? pe had previously put forth. 
with our man about grooved 
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cleats, and I told him that eight per cent of 
yours split. He seemed very much ast n- 
ished. He said he had nailed up something 
like a thousand cover-boards, and not cone 
cleat had split, and yet the groove is justa 
snug fit over the end of the board. Now. it 
must be, doctor, that you did not put the 
cleats on right. You can not drive it on, 
both ends at once, neither can you plow thie 
end of the board, as it were, through the 
entire length of the cleat, beginning at one 
end. The proper way is to start the cleat at 
one end. If the board isa little warped, 
press on the bowing side, at the same time 
that you crowd the cleat down. If you put 
it on thus, I venture to say you will never 
have trouble. The cleat may be weakened 
a very small particle after the grooving; 
but we calculate that it is more than ample 
to prevent warping, even then; and I still 
think that such acleat will hold a board 
truer than one simply nailed on the end. 
Another thing, the end of the board ina 
groove is better protected from the weather. 
A still more important consideration is, 
that the cover-boards for grooved cleats 
happen to be of just the right length to 
make a box to hold the inside furniture of 
five or ten hives, without crating, and this 
in the matter of saving freight is a consid- 
erable item. Were we to make a cover as 
you describe, it would spoil the unique ar- 
rangement of the bottom-board, and neces- 
sitate a large box around the inside furniture 
when they are shipped out. ERNEs?T. 


THICK TOP-BARS; NO BRACE-COMBS OR HONEY- 
BOARDS. 

I notice in our last number of GLEANINGs that 
there is a good deal said about the width and thick 
ness of the top-bars to our brood-frames. I notice, 
too. that some are getting a little sick of their hon- 
ey-boards and queen-excluders (at least it looks that 
way to me), und I have felt just that way for four 
years. Now, about the top-bars. I have used thick 
top bars for four seasons, and without honey- 
boards or queen-excluders, and I have yet to find 
any brood in my surplus combs, excepting about a 
dozen drone-cells in the bottom of one section. 
This was on a very strong swarm this season, {rom 
which I had taken nearly all the drone comb. 

It is very seldom indeed that I find any brace 
or burr combs between the brood-frames and 
honey-crate, although my frames are only 3 inch 
wide, and spaced 1% inches from center to center, 
leaving quite a space between the top-bars. ‘ow, 
although . use this kind of frame, and have ‘is- 
carded honey-boards and queen-excluders entirely, 
and am not troubled much with brace-combs or 
brood in surplus cases, I really do not believe it 
makes any material difference whether the top-!)ars 
are one inch thick or half an inch, provided we have 
just the right space between them and our 8u))¢rs, 
and the bottom of our supers or crates are proper 
ly constructed; but as I have never used any 0: her 
thickness for top-bars than %, Iam unable to say 
what their use might bring about. One thing | 4m 
sure of; and that is, that we very seldom find bruce 
combs unless the bees find room for them, ei! cr 
by the sagging of frames or the improper ad) ust 
ment of fixtures. I have 58 swarms of bees ip ly 
care—44 of my own, and 4 of my brother's, «1d 
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most of the frames look as clean on top as when 
they were put into the hive. 
CHESTER OLMSTEAD. 

§. Bloomfield, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

from the testimony which we gather 
from others, I feel quite sure it is the thick- 
ness Of your top-bars that has more to do 
with the prevention of brace-combs in your 
case than any nice adjustment of bee-spaces 
between the brood-nest and supers. Were 
you to change to top-bars }inch thick, you 
would, I am quite certain, be troubled with 
brace-combs. Bee-spaces alone, here, won't 
do it—at least, not in Medina. Read this: 
WIDE TOP-BARS, BUT ONLY % INCH, NOT PREVENT- 

ING BURR-COMBS. 

Vor more than 15 years I have used top bars one 
inch and 1'4 inches wide, in frames spaced 1, inch- 
es from center to center. The number of hives 
during this time has varied from 20 to 60. The 
thickness of the top-bars has usually been strong 
inch, and the spaces at the ends and over the tops 
of the frames have usually been about 4 inch—sel- 
dom, if ever, more than ¥;. How about burr- 
combs? Well, this kind of top-bar doesn’t always 
prevent them. I think that I am troubled much 
less with burr-combs than 1 should be if I used a {- 
wide top-bar; but once in a while I find the supers 
fastened pretty solidly to the tops of the frames. 1 
shall continue to use a wide top-bar, and shall also 
use a wood-zine honey-board. R. M. REYNOLDS. 

E. Springfield, O., Jan. 9. 

Thanks, friend R. Your testimony helps 
very materially to substantiate the testimo- 
ny of others; viz., extra width alone is not 
sufficient. Hatra width should be coupled with 
extra thickness, to prevent burr-combs. One 
other thing is important; viz., the combs 
must be spaced accurately §; of an inch 
apart. With accurate spacing the extra 
width may be dispensed with. E. R. R. 


THICK TOP-BARS; NO SAGGING; CALLING FOR 
VOTES. 

| shall gladly welcome an increased thickness in 
top-bars of brood-frames. But I fear { is too thick, 
as that thickness removes the supers so far from 
the brood-nest. I want them thick enough not to 
sax, and I want the metal corners retained. I do 
not want an all-wood brood-frame on the place. 
My idea is, that }¢ or 34 would be thick enough for 
he metal-corner wired brood-frames. The frames 
now get sag badly in spite of the wire, and leave 
»much room between the brood-frames and the 
pers. I want only 4 of an inch between the 
,ood-frames and supers. I am not certain that an 
ncreased width of top-bars of brood-frames would 
« desirable; but if the majority of the bee-keepers 
ote for inch-wide top-bars I would fall into line 
aldtry them. But I want the other dimensions of 
the frames retained, so we can use them in the 
stundard Simplicity and chaff hives now in use. 
You catch my idea by gluing or nailing a 4-inch 
top-piece on the top of the present standard brood- 
freme. You will then havea %-inch top-bar, and 
a! else the same. Then when we got them we 
could even up our other frames by gluing a 4-inch 
bur on top of our old 4%-inch frames on hand, mak- 
inv all %-inch top-bars. I think the increase of the 
thickness of the top-bars of brood-frames to % inch 
is so desirable that you should adopt it as the 
standard without delay. The machinery for the 
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metal corners I suppose could be set to accommo- 
date the -inch-thick top-bars, and still let the 
frames hang in the hives as they do now. As to in- 
creasing the width to oneinch, 1am not prepared 
to vote either way just now. 

By the way, how would it do to invite a vote of 
the readers of GLEANINGS as to width and thick- 
ness of top-bars of Simplicity or Langstroth brood- 
frame? I think, that, to prevent sagging alone would 
be argument enough to increase the thickness to & 
inch, aside from the theory of prevention of brace- 
combs. The increased cost would be trifling. 

I feel sure we can help the brace-comb trouble by 
making the top-bars inch thick, and reducing the 
space between the brood-frames to j, the same as 
the half-depth wide frames ure spaced, and allow- 
ing only ¥ of an inch between the brood-frames 
and supers. PHILO 8. DILWORTH. 

Bonney, Pa., Jan. 13. 

No, friend D., the extra width alone will 
not answer, if I read correctly the testimo- 
nials of others. See R. M. Reynolds’ state- 
ment, just preceding, and note the foot-note. 
As to the extra thickness removing the 
brood too far away from the supers, see 
what James Heddon has to say on this 

oint, page 43. The old &%-inch-thick top- 

ar, with the comb guide, separates the 
brood just as far away from the supers as 
the thick top-bars in question, without 
comb-guides. Besides, do we know posi- 
tively that this slight separation of brood 
and supers in the case mentioned is detri- 
mental?—You are correct. Thick top-bars 
do away with the sagging troubles, even if 
they do nothing more. I second your mo- 
tion in calling for votes; but those votes 
must come from those who have used either 
the thick or wide top-bars, or both. The 
votes of those who have used only the thin 
narrow ones will be of no value. Yes, we 
want the frames to be adapted to hives al- 
ready in use. Those we have already ad- 
vertised are such. ERNEST. 

In addition to what Ernest has said, I 
wish to add, by no manner of means put 
any thing on the top of your top-bars; and 
do not do any thing that will change the out- 
side dimensions of the regular frame. 
The top-bar can be made thicker almost as 
easily by slicing out comb, comb-guide, or 
both, on the under side, and bradding ina 
strip of wood of the desired thickness. 
Wired frames, if properly made, should not 
sag or change. However, as other things 
seem to demand a thicker top-bar, it may 
be, all things considered together, the 
cheapest and readiest method of any thing 
for preventing sagging. 


THICK TOP-BARS ; FURTHER FACTS, FROM H. ALLEY. 

I mail you to-day a L. frame, such as we have 
used fora good many years. I think you and all 
who'use the Simplicity hives would like them much 
better than the narrow top-bar frame. The top- 
bar sent is 4, narrow. It should be 1‘ inches wide, 
and % thick. We use 10 frames in a hive, 1444 inches 
wide inside. For 8 frames, of course the brood- 
chamber must be reduced in width. 

Wenham, Mass., Jan. 4. H. ALLEY. 

The frame came duly to hand. Thanks. 
Is this the frame that you have used so 
many years, and does it invariably prevent 
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burr-combs ? We should think that top- 
bars 14 in. wide, spaced in a 10-frame hive 
144 in. wide, would be so close together as 
to be rather difficult to get hold of. 
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THICK TOP-BARS AS AGAINST HONEY-BOARDS ; 
BEE-SPACES OR NOT. 

Il am greatly interested in the thick top-bar 
brood-frame. Now, friend Root, if this will do 
away with the honey-board, so much the better. If 
they will, the frames should come up flush with the 
top of the hive, then the T tin should be just a bee- 
space; that is, the double part of it; then turn it up- 
side down. This makes a bee-space on the under 
side of the crate, and does away with the tin keep- 
ing the sections apart, which has been a great fault 
with the Ttin. Now get up something to hold the 
tins in place upside down. What do you think of 
this scheme ? W.D. SOPER. 

Jackson, Mich., Jan. 11. 

On account of putting on the cover, we 
should surely want a bee-space above the 
frames in the hive. If the frames came 
flush with the sides of the hive, there would 
always be trouble in adjusting the cover. 
It would kill bees, and make no end of 
trouble. We should prefer thin top bars 
with a bee-space filled with burr-combs, 
rather than thick top-bars and no bee-space 
above them. Our _ section-holder in the 
Dovetailed hive obviates the objectionable 
upright in the T tin, and will also permit 
the use of open-side sections, and yet have 
the bee-space on top of the sections. 

——_———— <_< — aa 
DOOLITTLE’S CAGING PROCESS OF 
FORMING NUCLEI. 


NOT SUCCESSFUL FOR INTRODUCING. 





FRIEND Root:-—Several years ago {Mr. Doolittle 
gave usa plan for forming nuclei, which seemed 
new and original, and thereby excited my curiosity. 
I refer to the caging process. We remember the 
plan very well, and I need not give it here. I have 
never had much need to use it; but liking to ex- 
periment and try new ways I have resorted to it 
quite a number of times since it was brought out. 
Two things were clafmed for it: That the bees 
would not return to the parent colony at all, and 
that it was a sure way of introducing a queen. 
Neither one of these has proven true in my experi- 
ence. At the time, Ernest made experiments tend- 
ing to show that a portion of the bees did return, 
but Ido not recall seeing reports adverse to it as 
an introducing process. I will say, whenever I 
have tried it the bees have been allowed to 
thoroughly fill, have remained caged in the cellar 
from four to six hours, until greatly excited, before 
inserting the queen, after which they have stood 
over night, and were hived early in the morning. 
Frequently every thing has worked nicely, except 
that probably a few bees always went back; bfit at 
times the queen was not kindly received. Twice I 
have found the queen most viciously balled when I 
went to hive the bees in the morning; and in each 
instance she had to be caged for two days before 
they were reconciled to her. Once she was imme- 
diately balled when introduced into the cage, and a 
p-rfect deluge of smoke liberated her for only the 
time being. 

Lust summer I received a Carniolan queen from 
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Dr. Morrison; and not having a handy place to put 
her, I resorted to the Doolittle “‘infallible.”’ In the 
morning the queen was dead. I do not know 
whether the bees killed her or not. This is the on\y 
time I have really lost a queen by this method; but 
the ones before mentioned probably would huve 
been killed had I not caged them. In working this 
plan, instead of starting nuclei I usually desired to 
start asmall colony. I have caged arather large 
number of bees. I have wondered if such a num- 
ber would be as likely to be friendly toward a queen 
as would a smaller and more lonesome number. 
Newton, Iowa, Jan. 10. Ww. L. Drew 
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HANGING FRAMES AT FIXED DIs- 
TANCES FOR MOVING BEES. 


A VERY SIMPLE AND CHEAP WAY OF DOING 11 





Mr. N. T. PHELPS, a short time ago. 
asked if he should send a very cheap, sim- 

le, effective distance - keeper for hang- 
ing frames, remarking that we had been 
selling said distance - keepers for several 
years. Having a curiosity to know what it 
was, we requested him to send a few sam- 
ple frames (or parts of them). We give lis 
description below, with engravings, which 
we have had made from his samples : 

Mr. Root:—As you request me, in yours of the ‘ith 
inst.,to send you an explanation of the distance- 
keeper that you have been selling for several yeurs, 
I do so at this time, and so there will be a good un- 
derstanding of it. Isend by this mail a reduced 
sample (No.1) of the frame I use, showing how 
they are applied. 

The timber is the true dimension, only each piece 
is cut shorter, to make it more portable in the 
mails, and it also shows the point at which they ure 
driven. They are first started with a hammer, and 
the driving is finished with a set, or punch, witha 
broad flat end, perhaps one inch by *% inch, witha 
slot cut across the face of the punch to the depth | 
wish the keepers to stand out. See Fig. 6. ‘he 
sample is driven to space the frames 1% inches. 
To drive them, lay the frame on a flat, board, with 
the top-bar toward you. Drive one in the corner at 
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PHELPS’ FRAME SPACED WITH STAPLES. 


your left hand, then the onein the corner nearest 
your right hand, taking care that the long way of |/\¢ 
keeper runs at right angles to the direction of t!\c 
long way of the one first driven. Now turn tic 
frame over _by keeping the top-bar toward you, 5° 
that the two end-bars change places. You will now 
see that you need two holes in your board to let (ie 
two keepers already driven drop into, while you 
drive two more exactly as you did the first two. ‘{ 
you drive the first left-hand one with the long wy 
in the direction of the long way of the top-bar, “0 
this one so, and the right-hand one in the directio: 
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of the long way of the side-bar. It isa very easy 
and quick job, and takes longer to tell it than it does 
to do it. 

These sample frames 1 have marked No.1. My 
experience teaches me that they are all that is re- 

uired on any hanging frame. In the last of July 
and first of August, 1588, I moved 50 strong colonies, 
heavy with bees, brood, and honey,on a wagon, 
eight miles, over roads newly worked, and with 
some steep hills, and not a comb was misplaced or 
broken. After the season was over, I moved eleven 
back that were literally crowded with honey, with 
the same result. In the spring I moved the other 
” back, when they were as light in bees and honey 
as at any time, and no combs moved or were bro- 





SPACER ADAPTED TO THE ALL-WOOD SIMP. FRAME. 
ken. No.2 is one end of the top-bar of Simplicity 
frame made by you, showing how they can be used 
on that frame. No. 3 is another way of driving 
them, but I do not like that way as well as the first 
one. They can be put on the bottom corners in 
just the same way, if wanted there; but I know of 
no good reason for wanting them on any good hang- 
ing frame. 

No. 4is a bottom corner of a Simplicity frame, 
showing how they can be used as a guide to pre- 
vent the crushing of bees. And if you wish to 
carry this “ foolishness”’ still further, No. 5 will 
show how they can be employed on an invertible 
frame without projections—do away with all our 
metal strips and rabbets, and let it stand on its 
own bottom. All corners are to be ornamented 
alike. Ithink they would bea little better if they 
were made of No. 16 or 17 round steel wire, and 
perhaps ‘4 of an inch longer. N. T. PHELPS. 

Kingsville, 0., Dec. 9, 1889. 


The staple-spacers may not be entirely 
new; but whether they are or not, the idea 
or invention) has the elements of cheap- 
ness ard simplicity to its fullest extent; 
and it may not be so far from ros 4 practic- 
able either. It can be adapted to hives and 
frames already in use, even when the latter 
are filled with comb. Where bee culture is 
‘arried on to any considerable extent, a 
system of one or more out-apiaries is almost 
the inevitable result, and out - apiaries 
means moving bees. The hanging frame not 
fastened, although bees can be moved to 
and from out-apiaries on it, necessitates 
careful driving and good roads. Our men 
during the past season, in moving bees, 
could drive no faster than a walk, and that 
with extreme caution in places. With a 
couple of expensive men, one a teamster 
and the other a — hee-keeper, to say 
nothing of a valuable team, slow driving. 
all because the frames are hanging and not 
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fixed, is expensive. To stop and stick up 
each frame ina load of 35 colonies, simply 
for the sake of driving fast afterward, is 
just as expensive. What we want is frames 
always fixed, always ready for moving ata 
brisk drive, and yet sufficiently movable to 
be readily manipulated in the hive. Friend 
Phelps comes very near hitting it; and 
while it may not be the best arrangement 
for hanging frames, it comes very near it. 
Perhaps a still simpler plan would be, todrive 
wirestaples, half an inch wide, into the wood- 
en rabbets, { inch apart, in such a way as to 
space each frame with a top-bar finch wide, 
12 inches from center to center. This would 
require fewer staples. The same idea in vari- 
ous bungling forms has been before suggest- 
ed; for instance, notching out the wooden 
rabbet. But the end-bars would become so 
stuck in these notches, by reason of propo- 
lis, as to be practically immovable ; but the 
wire staple would be almost entirely free 
from this objection, besides being cheaper. 
On the other hand, this would make alwaysa 
fixed distance of spacing. For wintering, 
it might be desirable to spread the combs. 
Again, the removal of subsequent combs 
would be just as difficult as the removal of 
the first. Phelps’ arrangement would allow 
of wider spacing in winter, and after the 
first comb was out the rest could be remov- 
ed easier. 

Let’s have suggestions; and in the mean 
time, let’s think it over. We don’t want 
any thing that will increase the expense of 
the frames more than 10 cents per hive. If 
honey could be sold for 50 cents per pound 
at wholesale, we might tolerate some of the 
expensive frame-spacers. ERNEST. 


———————_———_—_—$———— | 
RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY IN 
PAPER PAILS. 


HOW 2600 LBS. WAS SOLD RIGHT AT HOME 
IN THIS WAY. 





FRIEND Root:--I wish to add my mite to ques- 
tion No. 149. I send you by this mail a paper pail 
for extracted honey, 
that I think is just per- 
fection. After having 
used glass and tin, I 
find, by two years’ 
trial, that I shall not 
use either again. Of 
course, one must wait 
until the honey granu- 
lates, and then they 
are just as handy as so 
many bricks. I have 
sold nearly all of my 
erop of 2600 pounds, 
and could sell more 
than as much again on my home market at 25 cts. 
per pail, wholesale. 

They look rather doubtfully at granulated honey 
at first; but after the first trial pail they usually 
come back after more, as my honey was ripened by 
tiering up, and is very thick and nice. They cost 
$1500 per thousand at the factory, complete, like 
sample, except waxing the corners. This is not 
necessary if the honey is drawn into them just the 
last thing before it hardens. 
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I think if they were more widely known, the 
home markets would be greatly improved, as the 
package adds nothing to the price of the honey per 
pound. This is the point with me,as with J. A. 
Green in his answer, where he says, “ The less we 
have to pay for a package, the more honey we can 
sell put up in that package.” 

Then, a case holding 20 pails or an even 5) pounds 
isa neat thing to setin a retailer's store, with the 
little tape ready to hook over a customer's finger. 


THE REESE BEE-ESCAPE, AND HOW IT SAVES LABOR 
IN RIDDING BEES FROM EXTRACTING-COMB. 

I met Prof. Cook at our Farmers’ Institute, and 
surprised him very much by suggesting the use of 
the Reese bee-escape in taking off cases of extract- 
ing-combs as well as sections. Now,Ican hardly 
believe that I am the only one who has made this 
use of the escape, as honey is honey, and why not 
one kind of a super as well as another. 

I put them on in the afternoon; and the next 
morning, before breakfast, I can have two or three 
days’ work done (with the aid of a wheelbarrow) in 
carrying ia cases ready to extract. This is where 
the poetry of bee-keeping comes in, as there are no 
frames to handle, no bees to brush off, no robbers, 
no stings, no loss of temper, etc., that are the usual 
accompaniments of the old way, especially in the 
fall. Sometimes on a warm summer night they 
would not be quite all down; but by taking out one 
of the side combs, then spreading the rest and 
leaving them one day longer, is quite sure for them 
all. 

We all owe Mr. Reese a debt of gratitude for the 
invention, for I don’t think there is a better or 
easier way of getting honey free from bees, or one 
with as few faults. I know this has been described 
anumber of times in GLEANINGS, but the reader 
can hardly realize what a good thing it is until it is 
tried, and made to work as well as it bas with me. 

H. P. LANGDON. 

East Constable, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1889. 

Very good, friend L. We have had the 
paper pails, such as you show us, for two or 
three years; but our customers do not take 
kindly to them. Very likely, however, it 
was our fault in not starting them right. 
By some awkwardness, the tape handle to 
lift it by has been omitted in the engraving. 
I would suggest that your honey be first ~ 
lowed to candy; then melt it, and pour it 
into the pails. Honey once candied is more 
likely to candy again, and, if 1 am correct, 
it becomes harder next time. Ours did not 
get real hard, and the pails became daubed. 

~Your remarks in regard to Reese’s bee- 
escape for extracting are certainly a very 
great item; but your description is not 
quite clear. If you fasten the bees out of 
the upper story containing filled combs for 
half a day, or a day and a half, there must 
be quite a loss, especially where colonies are 
bringing in four or five pounds, or even 
more, per day. Where you speak of two or 
three days’ work, I presume you mean two 
or three days’ work in brushing of bees and 
handling combs in order to dothis. You 
have no handling of the frames except to 
uncap and place them in the extractor.— 
Getting rid of robbers and stings is certain- 
ly a wonderful achievement. Why, the in- 


vention is a wonderful stride in the business 
of extracting. If the process has been de- 
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scribed in GLEANINGS, for some reason | 
did not get hold of it before. 
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ANOTHER GOOD TESTIMONIAL FOR STINGS AS A 
CURE FOR RHEUMATISM ; BUMBLE-BEE 
STINGS PREFERRED. 

I have seen the bee-sting cure for rheumatism 
discussed in GLEANINGS toa considerable extent, 
pro and con; and having had an experience of m3 
own, I thought I would tell it. In 1887 and ’88 I was 
severely aftlicted with sciatic rheumatism, and of 
course I had a great many cures recommended, 
and I read of many. Among them was the bee- 
sting eure. I was living in Texas at thetime. | 
went to the famous hot springsin Arkansas, and 
spent a month there, and received some benefit. | 
then came to my old home in Ohio; my rheuma 
tism still troubling me severely—so much so that | 
resorted to opium for relief; but remembering th« 
bee-sting cure, I tried that with good results, as | 
am and have ever since been free of sciatica. | at- 
tributed it to bee-stings; but I want to say I did not 
confine myself to the honey-bee alone. I used the 
honey-bee, the wasp, yellow-jacket, hornet, and 
bumble-bee; and I must say, when they can be had 
I should prefer the latter, especially the smaller 
ones, as they will insert their medicated needle a 
dozen times or more quicker than you can say Jack 
Robinson. You can easily take them between you! 
thumb and finger, and they will work their medi 
cated instrument as fast as you can move your 
hand, and leave a redhot streak behind, and you 
will realize as good if not better results from the 
bumble-bee; and then we use that which is of but 
little benefit to us—at least not as much as the 
honey-bee. The only advantage of the honey-bee 
is, they can be had at any time of the year, and are 
always primed to dotheir work. I tried some the 
other night, when I felt rheumatic pain in my knee. 
My wife went out and got some that failed to get 
into the hive. She brought them in, and we warm 
ed them alittle and put them ina position to do 
their work; and I must say they did it with the re!- 
ish of a real live bee. I will say, the result was th: 
same from any of the insects named. 

Maxville, O., Jan. 6. D. HENRICKS. 


And so, friend H.,it is really true that 
bee-stings do give relief; and not only the 
stings of honey-bees, but of wasps, yellow- 
jackets, and hornets. May the Lord be 
praised for this testimony that is coming so 
thick and fast in regard to bee-stings as a 
remedial agent! So bumble-bees sting re- 
ene, without losing their sting, do 
they? If I had ever heard of it before, ! 
had forgotten it. But it seems to me that 
their stock of ‘‘medicine’’ would run out 
sooner or later if they kept on in that style. 
No wonder you likened it to a ‘ redhot 
streak.” By the way, old friend, haven't 
you an unusual amount of grit, to sit stil! 
and take bumble-bee stings after that fash- 
ion? You should have had half a dozen 
schoolboys standing ‘around to enjoy the 
fun. Who can say that honey - bees and 
bumble-bees were not intended by the great 
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Creator, to furnish pure unadulterated med- 
icine, right from nature’s laboratory, al- 
ready furnished with an instrument, fash- 
ioned beyond any thing that human hands 
can make, to place the remedy right where 
the disease is located? 


SAN DIEGO CO., CAL. 

We copy the following from the San 
Diego Union, Jan. 5: 

Although San Diego has by far the largest number 
of hives, the amount of honey produced is not pro- 
portionately as largeas the output in a number of 
other counties. This is doubtless owing to the fact 
that the industry in this county is young as com- 
pared witb that in other sections; but more satis- 
factory results may be hoped for as keepers become 
more acquainted with the requirements and proper 
management of beesin this climate. The pastur- 
age for bees in thesouthern portion of the State 
is white, black, and button sage, alfalfa, alfilaree, 
button-bush, etc., while the honey crop in the 
northern sections is gathered principally from wild 
clover, yellow sage, holly, California lilac, incense 
cedar, and alfalfa. About two-fifths of the hives in 
California are of the Langstroth style. the remain- 
ing three-fifths being Harbison, Merriam. and 
American hives. It iscomputed that two-fifths of 
the honey crop of the State was gathered from the 
various kinds of sage, one-fifth from alfalfa, and 
the remaining two-fifths from the various other 
kinds of wild bloom. 

A statistical table gives the number of 
bee-keepers in San Diego as 100; hives, 
17,000 ; pounds of honey. 260,000. Total bee- 
keepers for the whole State of California, 
517; total hives, 64,630. Total honey, 1,092- 
00. [am inclined to think the above is 
hardly complete; for, judging from my 
visit, [think I could certainly have found 
more than 517 bee-keepers. without any 
trouble; for the State of Michigan, as re- 
ported in another column, has 4487 bee- 
keepers. Very likely, however, there may 
not be more that 517 in California who num- 
ber their colonies by the hundred. 


THE STANLEY EXTRACTOR. 

I see you want reports from those using the Stan- 
ley extractor. I have used one for two seasons, 
and I like it very well. Last summer I extracted 
between 11,000 and 12,000 pounds of honey with it. 
| think it would improve it if it had a gear on it. It 
takes a man to work it. It will not do for a woman. 
My bees did well. They paid better than the farm. 
[am a farmer as well as a bee-keeper. 

NOT IN FAVOR OF SKUNKS. 

I see in the last GLEANINGS that Mr. France is in 
favor of skunks around the house. Iam not in 
favor of them. A year ago last summer I got up 
just at daylight, and found 37 nice chickens dead 
that a skunk had killed. Skunks will suck eggs, all 
they can find. CHAS. BLACKBURN. 

Lamont, Iowa, Jan. 6. 


STRAWBERRIES IN BLOOM; POLLEN FROM CEDAR; 
CORN UP, AND APPLE-TREES LEAVED OUT. 

The honey-flow was almost a failure until very 
late in the fall. All Italians secured enough from 
red clover to winter on. Blacks are dying out, or, 
rather, starving out, all over the county. I went 
‘nto winter quarters with 140 two-story hives filled 
vith bees and honey. All are in fine condition; 
and to-day they are bringing in pollen with a rush 
‘rom the cedar. Last year the first pollen was gath- 
red from the cedar Feb. 4th. We are having a re” 
markable winter—only one little freeze the middle 
f November. Atleast half of the farmers in this 
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county, kijied she‘r meat; snd fo-day-there are thou- 
sands of pounds spoiled. My strawberry-bed is full 
of bloom, as in spring. Berries are as large as 
buckshot. Apple-leaves are as large as a quarter. 
I saw some green corn to-day in my garden, 10 inch- 
es high. Thermometer is 75° this evening; wind 
has blown from the south and southwest for three 
weeks. R. B. WILLIAMS. 

Winchester, Tenn., Jan. 7. 


EARLY SEASON IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

I write you an item of news from the old North 
State. Dec. 28 my bees were coming in with loads 
of pollen; again on January 4th*until to-day, when 
they are coming in with their baskets full of pollen 
from the maple timber, which is in full bloom at 
this date. This is at least one month earlier than 
usual. I took a peep into my hives to-day, and 
found the queens iaying, and some brood started. 
So far this winter we have had but a few days of 
cold weather. Irish potatoes are upin the open 
ground, four inches; every thing is putting on the 
appearance of spring. The honey crop of last year 
was light in this section, owing to continuous 
rains. We hope for a better honey season this 
year. The queenof my hive appreciates GLEAN- 
INGS very highly. B. C. GRIFFITH. 

Griffith, N. C., Jan. 7, 1890. 


A SHRUB WHICH BLOOMED AND YIELDED POLLEN 
TO THE BEES IN MASSACHUSETTS DURING 
CHRISTMAS. 

Isend a small branch of a hardy shrub now in 
bloom out of doors; and, strange to relate, 1 saw 
several of my Italian bees gathering pollen from 
the bloom to-day. Only think of it! a hardy shrub 
in full bloom in January, here in Massachusetts, 
within 25 miles of cultured Boston! It was in 
bloom Christmas day, and the bees worked over 
two hours on it that day. It will remain in bloom 
until April, as it did the same last winter; but I did 
not see any bees on it then. Itis very fragrant, 
and can be noticed several feet away from the 
bush. Itis a Japanese shrub, and is called Chap- 
man’s honeysuckle. It is a symmetrical shrub, 
now about 5feet high. I procured ita few years 

ago of an importer of novelties and rare plants. 

West Mansfield, Mass., Jan. 6. W. O. SWEET. 

We believe, friend S., that the Japanese 
honysuckle has been discussed in our back 
volumes.—We, too, have been having a 
wonderful winter; but at this date, Jan. 22, 
the weather has changed, and the thermom- 
eter is now only 5 degrees above zero. 


TO LEVEL THE GROUND OF AN APIARY. 

Next April I wish to plow, harrow, and roll the 
ground that my 50 colonies of bees now stand on. 
Of course, I shall have to move the bees first. Now, 
when the bees are placed back on said ground can 
I place them to suit myself, or will the hives have 
to be placed on the same stand they occupied before 
plowing? BEE-KEEPER. 

Friend Bee-keeper, I scolded a little be- 
cause you did not send your name, but 
your question may be worth something to 
others as well. You can put your hives ina 
different position if you choose, but there 
will be much greater risk of loss. They 
may settle down so as to divide the lost bees 
pretty fairly ; and, again, they may overrun 
certain colonies, kill the queens, and have 
no end of fighting. I would fasten them all 
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in the hives during ‘the operation, choosing 
a day cool enough so they will not be likely 
to smother, and then get them all back into 
their proper places as quickly as possible, 
before letting them out. If you had told us 
where ny live, we could judge better as to 
what the weather may be in April; but, as 
amatter of course, they will fly before re- 
moving, and are pretty sure to immediately 
afterward. 


REPORTS /KNGOURAGING. 
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SIX YEARS OF SUCCESS IN BEE-KEEPING; 
PROFIT OF $1684. 

As this is a holiday I thought I would send along 
to you a report of my six years’ success in bees and 
honey, asthe years of failure are to come as yet. 
Now, friend Root, what I have done in these years, 
1 don’t say everybody in this wide world can do. It 
would be an impossibility without the gifts and 
qualifications. These gifts, in the first place, are 
love, then patience, and continual looking for the 
reward. I believe this isa special calling for the 
Lord's children, notso much forthe money as for 
the pleasure in looking after and caring for one of 
the smallest of God’s created insects for the sus- 
tenance of man in this last age of opposition to the 
truth as it is revealed in Christ Jesus. 

By legal calling Iam a farmer and dairyman. 

I added one swarm of bees to this calling in 1884. 
From this I received 40 ibs. of honey, and increased 
to three colonies in the fali, at an expense of $12. 

In the spring of 1885 1 added two more colonies of 
Italians, which I increased to 19 in the fall, w th 500 
lbs.of honey. Expenses were $38.00. 

In 1886 I began with 19 swarms, and increased to 
43 in the fall, with 2000 Ibs. of honey. Expenses 
were $76 00. 

In 1887 I began with 19 swarms, having sold 20; 
three died; one queenless. I increased to 35 in 
the fall, with one ton of extracted honey. Expenses 
were $72.00. 

In 1888 I began the season with 30 colonies, having 
sold some of the increase. I increased to 43in the 
fall, with 750 lbs. of extracted honey. Expenses for 
the seuson were $90.00. 

In 1889 I began with 40 colonies, from fine to 
medium, all in chaff hives, and increased to 70 in the 
fall, with 7200 lbs. of extracted honey. 

In summing up these six years, or seasons, of bees 
and honey, I find my books give a record tnus: 
Total sum for outlays, cash, throwing work 


SURI ik ce 4k > Oo ace SPs dics 5 conn ane aeds $ 347. 
Total proceeds from bees and honey... ...... 1401. 
With 70 stocks of bees valued at $900 per 

I s.r oct kd ons! 8n.sss core fa aks 630. 

pe ee Ane $2031. 

Sp No aici Shan asc he bebescetebes 347. 

For anxiety and care of bees........... ...... $1684. 
Townsend, Ont., Dec. 25. D. JEFFREY. 


Well done, friend J.,not only as a bee- 
keeper, but as a man and a Christian, in 
recognizing and making use of the gifts be- 
stowed upon you by the great Father; and 
I especially commend the point where you 
mention love and patience as a qualification 
for a bee-keeper. To succeed with bees 


you must love them; and to succeed with 
strawberries you must love the plants. 
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Mind you, I say plants. You can love the 
berries too, if you choose; but the main 
thing is to have a real genuine love and af- 
fection for the beautiful, bright, energetic 
little plant that God has given us. Sucha 
love not only helps you to succeed, but it 
helps you to be happy, and to caer your 
work. Show me the man who has fallen in 
love with strawberries, and [ want to get 
hold of his hand, and call him brother, and 
just so with honey-bees. 


4200 LBS. FROM 50 COLONIES. 

I bad 50 colonies and one weak nucleus, spring 
count. I secured 4200 lbs. comb honey, as near as | 
can get at it,and I can come pretty near, for | 
shipped the greater part of it. I increased to 6s 
colonies and 1 nuclei. Scarcely any increase was 
allowed until after the honey harvest. Then | 
formed nuclei, and queened them with those cheap 
hybrids advertised in GLEANINGS, and they were 
nice and prolific. I got some from Connecticut, 
Arkansas, and Illinois. Two died in transit, which 
were replaced. Those men acted honorably. 

E. B. MORGAN. 

Jleveland, Lucas Co., Iowa, Jan. 13, 1890. 














NOYES AND QUERIES. 


We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth 
er matter, must be put upon aSEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 














STATISTICS OF THE HONEY INDUSTRY IN MICHIGAN. 
We clip the following from the Saginaw Courier: 
The returns of supervisors show 4487 bee-keepers 

in the State, and 35,513 colonies of bees in the spring 

of 1889. The honey product of 1888 was 559,80” 

pounds of comb and 97,600 pounds of extracted 

honey, with 7111 pounds of beeswax. 








A HEAVY HONEY-DEwW. 
There was a heavy honey-dew in this section of 
country about the middle of September, and then 
there was another one in December, lasting up to 
Christmas. It was just dripping from the pines, 
laurels, and ivies. Mrs. C. L. PENLAND. 
Lavinia, N. C., Jan. 6, 1890. 


POLLEN FROM SOFT MAPLES. 
To-day a large soft-maple at our back door isin 
full bloom, and neigbbor Kloer’s bees are just 
making things hum, gathering pollen and honey. 
What's the use of living in Florida? 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 11. Cuas. H. PHELPS. 


THE MILDEST WINTER IN 13 YEARS. 

We are having beautiful weather, and bees are 
having fine flights, gathering pollen in full force 
from soft maple. We are having the mildest winter 
that has been for years. I have never known bees 
to work as early in the season as this since I have 
had any, and that is 13 years. LouIS WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Ills., Jan. 11, 1890. 


HONEY FROM THE MAPLE IN FLORIDA. 
Our bees are doing wonders. They have filled the 
hives full of honey the last two weeks, actually 
crowding the queens for brood space. They are 
making ready for swarming, and are hatching 
drones in many of the colonies. This honey-flow is 
from the maple, which commenced to bloom about 
three weeks ago. J. CRAYCRAFT, 
St. Francis, Fla., Jan. 3. 
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POLLEN IN JANUARY. 

Our bees are bringing in pollen from the alder to- 
iay, One month earlier than I ever remember of 
their doing before. S. R. NEAVE. 

Hughesville, Md., Jan. 5, 1890. 


NEW HONEY IN DECEMBER. 

We have May weather here in December. I could 
extract 5 gallons of new honey, forl have plenty of 
combs that are about ready to seal, that were per- 
fectly empty ten days ago, and a plenty of brood in 
all stages, from the egg to hatching. 

J. W. TAYLOR. 

Ozap, Hempstead Co., Ark., Dec. 26. 





BEES GATHERING POLLEN AND HONEY IN 
DECEMBER. 

My bees and my neighbor’s have been gathering 
pollen and honey for the last week, Christmas not 
excepted. They are roaring in the maples to-day. 
| looked at a hive of mine yesterday, and found 
young bees and eggs plentiful. I should like to 
hear from some one further south on this question. 
| should like to hear from friend Root also, to hear 
what he thinks the result will be next spring. 

C. 8. HACKWORTH. 

Oliver’s Springs, Tenn., Dec. 27, 1889. 


A GOOD QUESTION. 

Do bees always gather their entire load of honey 
or pollen from one kind of bloom? I have watched 
them closely for two years, and have never seen 
the first bee go from one flower to another kind to 
finish. J. P. RALSTON. 

Uniontown, Kan., Jan. 9. 

{I believe that bees usually confine themselves to 
one flower, but quite a number of exceptions have 
been reported. During atime of drouth, when the 
bees are hunting here and there to see what can be 
found to enable them to turn an honest penny, 
they certainly hover around and examine a great 
variety of flowers. When a bee is loading up, how- 
ever, as a rule it takes the same plant. |] 


A QUESTION FOR DOOLITTLE. 

Mr. Doolittle’s article,on not raising drones, is 
very fine indeed. But he does not tell us what to 
do when we take out the frame with a lot of drone- 
cells, and also lots of worker brood in the same 
comb. We don’t want to hang such up todry, do 
we? J. W. SMITH. 

Moscow, Vt., Jan. 6, 1890. 

{Mr. Doolittle replies :]} 

The only thing to do in this case is to cut out the 
drone brood and fit worker comb in its place, un- 
‘ess you have weak colonies at such a time that the 
trame of brood—minus the drone—can be set into. 
‘he combs should be looked after in early spring, 
before there is much brood in them. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 9. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING SEPARATORS. 

Would not metal separators be better if perforated 
like the zinc you make? I think they would answer 
the same purpose, and be more convenient for the 
hees. F. E. THOMPSON. 

Tiskilwa, Llls., Jan. 8, 1890. 


{There would be no particular advantage in sep- 
irators perforated soas to be queen-excluding, over 
separators perforated with larger holes. Besides, 
he first cost would be too much, Comb honey 
‘oes notsell at a price to warrant such expense in 
he supers. And, by the way, who is prepared to 
ay that perforations in separators are of any real 

dvantage? We have made perforations of all sorts 

ind sizes, for years past, and for a great many dif- 
crent parties; but my impression is, one after an- 
‘ther is dropping the perforations, and going back 
) plain woed ortin. Am I right, friends?) 
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OUR QUESTION- Bex, 
With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
sta ,andfree from any —— ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written spon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘ For Our Question-Box.’’ 


QUESTION 153.—a. What sort of hive cover do you 
prefer—that is, should it fit upon the hive telescope 
fashion? b. What distance above the brood frames 
should the cover-board be when on the hive? c. Is it an 
advantage to have the cover five inches or more deep, 30 
that the cushion or honey-case may be used under it? 
d. If you use a deep cover, or a cover more than a bee- 
space above the frame, how do you prevent the build- 
ing up of burr-combs at the approach of the honey-sea- 
son, before putting on the surplus cases? 


Plain board. No. b. Scant % inch. 
d. Don’t any more. 
Michigan. C. 


e. Think not. 


A. J. CooK. 


a. That is my style of cover exactly. b. } inch. 
c. I think not. 


Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN, 


a. A plain board, well cleated at the ends. b.% 
inch. c. It is no advantage, at least here in Cal- 
ifornia. 


California. 8S. W. R. WILKIN. 


a. A plain board, cleated at the ends. b. ,, of an 
inch. c. No advantage thatis not greatly overbal- 
anced by the disadvantages. 


Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


a. I prefer to have the cover fit upon the hive tel- 
escope fashion. b. About ,, inch. c.Itis. d.I put 
on my surplus cases before the honey-season is 
well opened. 

Wisconsin. 


8. W. GEO. GRIMM. 


Our Quinby frames rest on the bottom-board: a 
cap with cover nailed on fits down over the frames, 
resting on the bottom-board. We use a quilt be- 
tween. 


New York. C. P. H. ELwoon. 


a. I 80 use my cap or hood, which is 8 inches deep. 
b. I use a bee-quilt over the frames when the sec- 
tions are off, together with a sawdust cushion. c. 
I so consider it. d. As at b. 


New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. Yes. b. We use a honey-board directly over 
the bees, % of an inch above the top of the frames; 
then our hive top, or cover, is6inches deep above 
the honey-board. That gives room for a cushion 
over the honey-board, under the cover, for winter. 

Wisconsin. 8S. W. E. FRANCE. 


a.l use an 8 or 9 inch cap. c. Yes, more than 5 
inches; from 7 to 10 inches, so that, in the early sea- 
son, the cushion may be used over the boney-case. 
d. It is time to give bees some surplus room when- 
ever they build comb above the brood-chamber. 

Illinois. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


a. For my style of hive, with the frames even 
with the top of the body, I use a cover with a two- 
inch rim under the cover-board. b. That depends 
upon the hive; from a bee-space to such distance 


as best suits the bee-keeper. d.Seea. I don’t pre- 
vent it. 
Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON, 
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a. I use a cover with a2inch space, like the lid of 
a trunk, because it makes a dead-air space, which 
prevents the too great heat of the sun on the 
combs. d. By using ename! cloth. 


Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


After much experience with telescope covers I 
have settled upon a flat cover like the Dovetailed, 
only the under surface is entirely flat. 1 don’t like 


the cleat projecting downward. b. 5, or %. cI 
think the disadvantages overbalance the advan- 
tages. 

Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 


The covers of my hives are calculated only to 
turn the rain. The covers for the brood-nest and 
the honey-boxes are the same, and independent of 
the outside cover. The outside upper story is part 
of our hive, like the outside cover. They protect 
the arrangement of the surplus honey inside, what- 
ever that arrangement be. 


Ohio. 8S. W. C. F. MuTHa. 


a. No; no telescoping business whatever. You 
can not handle the hives rapidly with the telescop- 
ing or beveled arrangement. b. Scant “; inch. c. 
No; you should use no cloths, quilts, or any thing 
of the kind, in connection with your cover. Usea 
flat cover with the proper bee-space between it and 
the tops of the brood-frames. d.1do not use any 
such cover. Those who do use the pestering and 
annoying quilts or cloths must manipulate bees 
more slowly. 


Michigan. 8S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 


a. I use a gable roof to my hive-caps, which rests 
on rabbets. Ido not like to have covers set over 
the hives telescope fashion, as one is too liable to 
disturb the bees when removing the cap. b.I be- 
lieve ,, is the proper distance. I have experiment- 
ed somewhat in this matter. c. Yes. d. By using a 
honey-board ora brood-box cover as called by some, 
inside the cap. We do notall call things by their 
right names. What I call a honey-board is what 
some call a cover; and what some call a honey- 
board I call a queen-excluder. Which is which? 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


The telescope cover is better than the bevel 
edged; but a flat cover resting on a level-topped 
three-inch wall is better yet. b. Depends on the 
kind of fixtures used. I like the top-bars just level 
with the top of the hive. c. The cushion on top is 
a valuable addition when wintering outdoors; but 
itcan be used without deep covers—both with an 
upper story and without. d. My supers go on in 
spite of the burr-combs, unless they have got very 
tall. In that case Icut them off and take my pay 
in wax. 

Ohio. N. W. 


a. I prefer a fiat cover, fitting evenly on the top 
of the hive. b. About §, of aninch; if any thing, 
less instead of more. c. If you winter outdoors, 
packing only on top, it might be an advantage; but 
for such packing, an extra case can be substituted. 
The advantage, we think, would be in favor of the 
extra case. 

d. Where a deep cover is used, and enamel cloth 
well down on the frames, burr-combs are not built 
to any extent. If the enamel cloth is removed fre- 
quently, burr-combs will be built, and will have to 
be broken down. 


E. E. Hasty. 


RAMBLER. 


New York. E. 


a. Most of our Gallup hives have covers nailed on 
two cleats, the length of the hives. The cleats are 
one inch thick, using Jumber % inch in thickness. 
The grain of the wood runs across the hive, making 
astrong and light cover. b. We aim to have ours 
*, inch. c. I should say no, unless to cover the 
comb-honey arrangements. It might pay in coo! 
seasons, in the production of comb honey. d. We 
do not let ours have room above the brood-frames 
until surplus arrangements are on. 

Wisconsin. 8S. W. 8S. 1. FREEBORN. 


a. We prefer the cover larger than the hive, and 
resting on square slats nailed outside. The combs 
are thus better protected against rain and moths, 
whose eggs are laid from the outside, where 
the propolis is in reach of the female moth. b. Our 
cover is 8 inches deep, so as to give room for every 
emergency; for instance, in feeding bees; to ac- 
cumulate straw, sawdust, or dry leaves on the top 
of the combs for winter; to protect the surplus 
boxes, etc. d. As we put on the frames, an oil cloth 
covered by a straw mat; and as these rest on the 
frames, the bees have but little if any occasion to 
build any brace-combs, or burr-combs, as they are 
called, above. It is when there is a space above the 
frames that the bees build these combs. 

Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


a. Nearly all bee-keepers prefer such hives as 
they have become accustomed to using; and for 
that reason, if no other, I prefer the old-fashioned 
telescope cover, at the same time fully appreciat- 
ing some of the objections tothem. I used a few 
flat covers during One season only, and they were 
on ill-made hives; so my judgment, as between 
those two styles, is of little practical value. I have 
had in use, during the past two years, several hun 
dred covers, 2 inches dcep, fitted on beveled-edge 
hives, and I very decidedly dislike them. b. From 
2 to 6 inches, depending somewhat on other fixtures 
of the hive. c. No, not asarule. d. When using 
covers more than a bee-space above the frames: 
enameled cloth is almost an absolute necessity for 
the purpose indicated. 

Cuba. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


If I am correct, the present general pref- 
erence seems to be for a flat wooden cove! 
resting on the top of the hive, so as to come 
just a bee-space above the tops of the 
frames. I useda similar arrangement near- 
ly a years ago; but the workmanship 
was probably poor, for my covers warped, 
and robbers pushed their way under, so that 
I then decided I never wanted any more 0! 
that sort. A good many are now using 
eight-frame hives, like our new Dovetailed 
hive, and this makes it much easier to have 
covers that fit bee-tight, because a narrow 
board is used, and itis not so difficult to 
crate it so firmly that it can not be warped. 
The covers that made me so much trouble 
set over the second story of the old Lang- 
stroth hive; and as this second story was 
wide enough to slip over the ten-frame 
lower story , it took a pretty wide board for a 
cover. I believe we are indebted to friend 
Heddon—at least to a considerable extent— 
for the new order of things in the matter o! 
covers. With the flat cover, enamel cloth. 
quilts, burlap, and every thing of that kind. 
can be discarded, except when we prepare 
the bees for winter. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








Phat art on which a thousand millions of men are dependent 
r their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
eir daily toil, must be the most.important of all—the parent 
id precursor of all other arts. In every country, then, and at 
very period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
tional practice of this art is founded ought to have command- 
{ the principal attention of the greatest minds. 
JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON. 








iN WHAT SHAPE SHALL WE MAKE OUR 
GARDEN ? 

THIS question comes to me over and over. 
| suppose the market-gardener, or he who 
raises garden-truck solely for the money 
there is in it, is not nk tage yr to pay very 
much attention to the looks of the premises. 
Well, even if this be true,a great dea <apenes 
on how the garden is laid out. Not only for 
looks, but for the sake of economy, there 
are certain things that must be carefully 
considered. For instance, early cabbages, 
early peas, early sweet corn, and quite a lot 
of these things, come off the ground at 
about the same time. Now,if you could 
put them all together side by side, and clear 
the ground of them all at once, cover it with 
manure, plow it, harrow it, furrow it, it 
would be a great deal cheaper than if you 
were obliged to take a team and the tools on 
to three or more separate strips. I have 
sometimes had a little strip of ground va- 
cated ; and as I did not wish to lose the use 
of it, it was prepared all by itself for an- 
other crop. But the strip was so small, that 
getting out the team and tools to get it 
ready was more bother than it was worth ; 
‘therefore we wish to have these things, that 
mature about the same time, all together as 
inuch as possible. A good many will be 
very much averse to fussing with little 
patehes, at all; but one of the hardest les- 
sons I had to learn was to avoid getting too 
uch of a thing all at once. For instance, 
for three successive seasons we had more 
early peas than could be disposed of profit- 
ably. The price went away down to ten 
cents a —. or lbss, and everybody got 
tired of them. When we get our ground all 
ready to sow peas with a grain-drill, it seems 
‘hard matter to go just the length of the 
sround once and back again, and stop. But 
in our locality that is just about enough for 
ihe time being. Our nice ground is about 
‘rods long. Last season we found a stri 
vn one side that was = enough to wor 
‘airly by the first of April. We ape ay it 
nicely, with great pains, then took our seeds 
‘o the field with the grain-drill, and sowed 
as follows: With Alaska peas first, we went 
ip and back again. The same thing with 
\merican Wonder, and the same with Strat- 
azem. As a result, we had just enough 

laskas to supply the demand, at 40 cents a 
‘ck. Just as the boys began to say they 
uld have to sell them cheaper, the Amer- 
an Wonder was fit to pick; and as the 
jiality was so much better, they went off 
cadily at the same price. When the 
1nerican Wonders were gone, the Strata- 
gems camein; and as these were fully as 
good as the American Wonder, and very 
much larger — work to shell them, you 
know), they also brought 40 cents, without 
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trouble. Later sowings of Stratagems were 
made at proper intervals, and I may say we 
had peas from June until frost, and almost 
every kind of pea brought 40 cents a peck. 
This was because we did not have sucha 
surplus as to at any time overstock the mar- 
ket. Before sowing our Alaskas with the 
grain-drill, perhaps I showd mention that 
we put in a little patch by hand on a 
southern slope. These came in just before 
the long rows of Alaskas. Most of these 
sold for 50 cents a peck. Now, at the same 
time we put in the three different kinds of 
peas, we went through once with the grain- 
drill, with Corey’s Early corn; we then 
came back with Golden Wax beans; then a 
piece was left for early cabbage. Next to 
the cabbage we put Early Ohio potatoes, 
most of them started in the greenhouse. 
This took about an acre of ground, and this 
acre was vacated almost at the same time, 
and was fitted for other crops all at once. 
Now, while we do all this we want to man- 
age to make also a certain rotation of crops ; 
that is, we do not want to have the same 
thing on the same ground year after year. 
It is said, however, that onions do just as 
well, or even better,on the same ground; 
and some one has said that lima beans do 
just as well year after year on the same 
lot. Iam inclined to think this may be so, 
or we have a piece of clayey upland that 
always gives usa big crop of lima beans; 
but if we try them on our rich creek-bottom 
land, we have lots of vines but very few 
pods that get ripe. Now in regard to looks. 


A garden looks very pretty made up of 
long rows of different kinds of vegetables ; 
and I think it looks enough better to have 
complete whole rows—no halves nor quar- 
ters. When sowing with a ge we 
fan almost enough seed into the drill to go 
hrough ; then we keep careful watch, and 
putina handful ata time, to make it hold 
out. A good full stand of any crop also pre- 
sents a pleasant appearance to the eye. 
The only way to secure this, that I know of, 
is to put your plants pretty thick, and thin 
out the surplus. This is a task, I know; 
but we can, by running the drill empty on 
smooth hard ground, by repeated trials, set 
it to sow just enough and no more. 

In order to get on the ground to draw ma- 
nure, bring on the tools, and gather the 
crops, we need some permanent roads. I 
have many times decided that I would have 
a roadway clear around the outside of the 
ground. At the ends of the rows this road- 
way makes a nice place to turn around with 
the horse and cultivator. On the sides of 
the long strip you lose some ground; but I 
am inclined to think that it pays. If the 
piece is large. you also want a road through 
the center. Then a road at right angles is 
also very convenient, and it helps to make 
the ground look tasty, as well as avoids the 
necessity of tramping down crops. But this 
crossroad is a nuisance when you come to 


cultivate. I know you can jerk up the cul- 
tivator as you come to the road, and then 
drop it as you get across; but more or less 
dirt is pulled into the road. I have some- 
times had a man take a shovel and clear the 
road out after every cultivating ; but this is 
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somewhat expensive. In the same way, 
after running the manure-spreader over the 
ground, I have gone to the expense of 
shoveling out the roadways. With straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, etc., we have 
to meet the same thing. I have been so 
much pleased with the little sketch of the 
grounds of one of our seedsmen, that I 
asked him to ioan the cut to me. Here it is. 

Well, friends, what do you think of it? 
Wouldn’t almost anybody like to be a seeds- 
man if he could have a seed-house like that, 
with grounds and garden beyond? The cut 
is the work of a professional horticultural 
engraver, Mr. A. Blane. He has wonderful 
taste in that direction. Perhaps on this ac- 
count this pretty picture is somewhat of an 
ideal one. We do not know how much 
ground Mr. Mills has laid out thus tastily ; 
but, judging from the human figures, covered 
wagon, and seed-house, there must be from 
one to two acres. I think I would goa 
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looking tracts of run-down, deserted gar 


dens. No climate in the world will do it 
alone. It must havea live man to watc!: 
over it. I suppose the garden of Eden itse!: 


would have soon run down without Adam 
to take care of it. 

Now, reader, what is your plan for a gai 
den in the spring of 1890? Friend Mills has 
a very pretty greenhouse, just back of the 
seed-house, near the fence. If you haven’ 
any other occupation to take up your spar 
time, I think you will enjoy just a little bii 
of a greenhouse—say as large as you can 
afford ; and then I am sure that you will en 
joy your garden outside a great deal more it 
you carefully go over it, and plan it during 
winter evenings. Lay off your ground on 
paper; decide just how much of every thing 
you can dispose of safely; estimate how 
much ground it will take to grow it; figure 
closely how many seeds will be needed, and 
have every thing in readiness to go at it 
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couple of hundred miles to see a garden just 
like thatin reality. It is very pretty, and it 
is worth a good deal of hard work to be able 
to — any thing so handsome. Wedo 
not notice any weeds, neither are there any 
crops past their prime, waiting to be cleared 
up, nor any ppeceranes of rubbish, heaps of 
weeds, brush, briers, cabbage-leaves. turnip- 
tops, nor any thing of the sort. The en- 
graver has usually an advantage over the 
photographer in this line of work. The 
camera takes every thing true to nature— 
rubbish and all, while the engraver can omit 
the objectionable features. Near Arlington 
I saw some gardens pretty nearly as perfect 
as the above ; and in California I saw orange- 
groves that were handsomer, more sym- 
metrical, and neater, than any picture ever 
put in‘any catalogue. In portions of Cali- 
fornia, however, there were many very sad- 


when the weather permits. Friend Mills 
has not got his pretty garden laid out in 
long rows, so as to be worked by horse 
power. If the seed-garden is purposely 
planned to raise seeds, perhaps he will not 
use a cultivator very much, although I[ think 
it would pay. unless the land is pretty ex- 
pensive. Most of his crop could be put i 
rows, so as to be cultivated with the help of 
a small horse, almost as well as in beds, «5 
he has it. By the way, we recently pu'- 
chased a pony, small in size, with very sma'! 
feet, with the view of training him to dra 
a small cultivator in very narrow rows. 
His feet are so small that he would not 
damage a Wakefield cabbage, even if le 
should step on it. Blue Eyes stipulates, 
however, that he is to be used for cultivat- 
ing the garden, only when she does not nee‘! 
him to ride horseback. So you see there 's 
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a prospect that ‘‘ eM will serve in two 


different capacities at the Home of the Hon- 
ey-bees. 
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hut Jesus called them [the disciples] unto him, 
and said, Ye know that the princes of the gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and that they that 
are great exercise authority upon them; but it 
shall not be so among you.—MArTT. 20 : 26, 26. 


Most of you will remember that these 
words were spoken to the disciples just aft- 
ertwo of them had been begging for the 
highest places. It has been my theme at 
least once before ; but to-day I wish special- 
ly to call attention to the last clause of the 
text—* But it shall not be so among you,” 
meaning that we who follow Christ must 
not—shall not, exercise dominion or au- 
thority upon others. If we happen to be 
blessed with wealth and authority, if we be 
Christ's followers we must be very careful 
indeed how we exercise that authority. 
There is to be no“ lording” over his fel- 
lows, with the true Christian. I hardly 
need say what it is we are todo, for that 
has been my theme so often—‘t Not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

Just now, during the close of the 19th 
century, there has been considerable stir, a 
good deal of talk, and much has been writ- 
ten in regard to this standing evil (and I do 
consider it a standing evil), of permitting a 
few to domineer and to dictate, and even be 
harsh and cruel to those round about them, 
just because they happen to be in a place of 
authority—very often because they happen 
to have money, while those who wait upon 
them donot. Statesmen, and those versed 
in political economy, are discussing the mat- 
ter, and suggesting remedies. The labor- 
ing classes are also discussing the matter ; 
and instead of suggesting remedies they have 
been organizing strikes, in order that they 
may dictate and exercise dominion over the 
capitalists. Iam not going to say here who 
is right or who is wrong. I think I will, 
however, finally say that, in some respects, 
lam glad there have been strikes. I do 
not mean by this, however, that the strikes 
are right, any more than I mean that the 
me: who control the money have always 
been right, for there has been a wrong and 
4 transgression on both sides. Some of you 
inuy take me up for using the words “ has 
been.” I say so, because I believe a better 
wa’ is now coming to the surface; and, if I 
am correct, these better ways are now in 
vorne, in roar ggye | differences, to a greater 
or lesser extent. ay God hasten the time 
Whe a all such differences shall be adjusted 
ini Ohristianlike way, and when no one, no 
Matter what his position, or how great his 
Wea th, shall so far forget himself as to be- 
gin to dictate and domineer over his daily 
comrades! With this preface I propose to 
come down to our ‘‘homes,” or, if you 


chose, to “ourselves and our neighbors.” 
Are we, friends, guilty ? 

_ While at Lansing, Mich., I was greatly 
Interested in another convention, or insti- 
tute. as well as the bee-keepers’ convention. 
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It was aconvention of the schoolteachers of 
the State of Michigan. I should say there 
were athousand or more gathered at that 
one institute. Now, even though I am 
resident of the school-board of Medina, I 
ave not yet had time in my busy life to 
find out whether the State of Ohio holds a 
similar convention or not. I trust it does; 
and I hope, too, that the young men and 
young women whose task it is to teach 
Ohio’s children will compare favorably with 
the bright, keen, healthy, and (judging from 
their looks) pure-minded boys and girls, or, 
perhaps I should say, gentlemen and ladies, 
who met at Lansing. I was enabled to see 
more of them, because, like the bee-keepers, 
they had obtained special rates at the Hud- 
son House. There were so many school- 
teachers and bee-keepers that the hotel was 
literally packed. Some of us were nearly 
if not quite an hour in getting our dinner, 
and the house was full—waiting - rooms, 
halls, stairways — schoolteachers every- 
where. Mrs. Chaddock said, ‘‘ GLEANINGS 
is a humanity paper.” Its editors are, 
therefore, humanity men; and at least one 
of them is greatly given to the study of hu- 
manity. I do not like to be called an eaves- 
dropper, but I have for years been in the 
habit of listening to the talk going on round 
about me, when traveling, that I may study, 
weigh, and measure humanity as we find it. 
At the Hudson House there was a constant 
buzz of talk. The teachers kept it up at 
the tables, and I am glad that they did. 
And, oh how I loved to hear them talk! Of 
course, they used ‘* good grammar.’’ Many 
of them were young, and had not yet ac- 
quired a good command of language; but 
their words were well used and carefully 
chosen ; and, judging from their talk, the 
themes that filled their hearts were, oh so 
good and pure! Boys and girls were mixed 
up together ; but there was no senseless flat- 
tery, nor any thing approaching flirtation 
going on. They seemed to be a steady, sober- 
minded class who felt the weight of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them—the respon- 
sibility of training and caring for the chil- 
dren of the State of Michigan. They were 
not dull nor stupid. There was lots of fun 
going on, but it was pure, honest fun—fun 
that did not wound the feelings, nor reflect 
on anybody. The tables were crowded, and 
many of the friends had to wait a lon 
while before they were served; but I di 
not hear one word of ungentlemanly or un- 
ladylike reflection from any of the teachers. 


In putting up at first-class hotels I meet a 
certain class of individuals, to a greater or 
lesser extent, whom I have not yet learned 
to classify. I almost always meet them. 
They are not sociable; in fact, they never 
see anybody at the table except the waiter. 
The waiter is, however, given pretty soon to 
understand that they are at home at the ta- 
ble of a hotel. I have sometimes thought 
they got waited on first. I do not exactly 
know how they manage it, either. Perhaps 
the waiters have learned to fear their dis- 
pleasure. The first word you hear from 
them is fault-finding with the waiter on ac- 
count of what is brought to them. Then 
the waiter is ordered to take the objectiona- 
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ble thing right back and bring something 
better. The command is often given in 
such a tone that it makes my blood boil. If 
the waiter is a colored man, he does not 
seem to mind it very much. Sometimes he 
bows very low, and begs pardon. At many 
of our hotels, however, they use American 
women instead of colored men. I say 
Americin women, because I have felt, a 
good many times, as if the great traveling 
public need to be reminded that not only do 
the voters in this land of liberty merit a cer- 
tain degree of respect, but it seems to me 
that the women of our land, especially intel- 
m poo ladylike women, also deserve a kind 
of respect that they do not always receive-— 
especially if they happen to be waiters in a 
hotel. Well, at this crowded table sat one 
of these individuals I have been trying to 
describe. A whole tableful of teachers and 
bee-keepers were waiting to be served. 
There were not waiters enough in the estab- 
lishment. Every one could see that. The 
waiters at the Hudson House are all women. 
So far as [ could see, they were intelligent 
and iadylike women. They were dressed 
neatly, and behaved themselves, for all I 
could see, as well as the ladylike school- 
ma’ams. Some of them, doubtless, lacked 
education, but they were doing their level 
best. When I took my place at the table, 
this man of wealth and authority (I simply 
guessed he was) was being served. The 
overworked young woman had been helping 
us to our food for a good hour, about as fast 
as it is possible for even an expert to move. 
As she gave this individual his coffee, she 
hurriedly passed him the sugar-bowl, con- 
taining snowy lumps of loaf sugar. The 
bowl was only about a quarter full; but as 
it contained a good dozen or more cubes of 
sugar, there was ample for all his needs, 
and for all those near him. His lordship. 
however, evidently was not in the habit of 
having things that way. 

‘* Here!’ said he, in a lordly way, as if 
speaking to a disobedient child, ‘‘ take this 
sugar-bowl and fill it up.” 

Her hands were filled with different arti- 
cles of food for others at thetable. Her 
face colored up at the rude and uncalled-for 
command, but only fora moment. She set 
her heavy load down, took the sugar-bow] to 
atable at some distance, filled it heaping 
full, and put it down near him. Slowly her 
face resumed its wonted pleasant look, and 
she soon apparently forgot the blow. I say 
blow, for it was a blow. My fingers fairl 
itched to get hold of that piece of lat 
which I used when I made old Charlie do 
his duty. I suppose it is wicked ; but every 
time I think of it, it seems as if I shculd 
like to give a good sum of money for the 
privilege of making that man smart for his 
needless cruelty. know, dear friends, that 
it would not have mended matters at all. I 
know that it is not by might nor by T 
that these brutal men are to be made hum- 
ble and kind. It can be done only by the 
spirit of Christ Jesus. And, oh how I do 
pray that I may hunger more after that spir- 
it, especially if it is ever my lot to deal or 

lead with such as he! If anybody has 
earned that a blow for a blow is not the way 
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to make men better, J am surely that on: 


As I was late at the table there was no pa'- 


ticular need of; hurrying my meal; for }) 


the time I was through, nearly every one 
Not only men were 
waiting at the entrance of the dining-roon). 


else was through also. 


but many lady teachers were also waiting ; 
great numbers of!schoolma’ams, fresh fro.) 
their —— and perhaps from‘Scountr, 
schools. ay God bless the teachers of ou: 
rural districts! Well, this waiter I have 
just been speaking of, noticed, as soon as | 
did, four pleasant-looking women waiting 
for a place. They had, perhaps, waited 
longer, as they perhaps preferred to sit to- 
gether where-they could chat and feel a |i! 
tle more at home. Pretty soon four men 
got up, right. across the table from me, ani 
in a twinkling my heroine (I call her so be- 
cause I can not think of any better word, 
and because she met the rude speech from 
that overbearing man in such a heroic way . 
with a pretty feminine wave of the hand, 
motioned these young teachers to come 

uickly before ‘somebody else crowded jn. 

hey caught her invitation, and came 
quickly. 

And now I want to tell you of something 
that did my heart good. Writers of love- 
stories have sometimes tried to tell you of 
the power of a woman’s smile. None of 
them yet, however, have ever done it half 
justice, to my notion. A woman’s smile may 
start a man heavenward, and keep him yoiiy 
until he gets there. Waitalittle. I wish 
to mend my statement. A woman's smile 
may start a woman heavenward, and keep 
her going until she gets there. As these 
teachers came up, each one of them gave 
this patient, hard-worked sister one of the 
sweetest smiles I ever saw in my life; and 
I inwardly thanked God to see them do it. 
I thanked God thatit was given to one of 
their own sex, and not to one of the other sex, 
as the dime novels would invariably have it. 
And, oh I do rejoice to think that the day is 
coming when women will try harder to en- 
courage women! when they will try harde: 
to use the gifts that God has given them. to 
make other women in humbler stations feel 
that ‘they recognize them as sisters. 
thought this waiter seemed a little bit sur- 
prised to get these smiles and thanks ; bit. 
oh how they did transform her! She wasa 
pleasai.t-looking. handsome girl before ; |)ut 
now she was beautiful. I gladly excused /ier 
from waiting on me while she went here 
and there giving these four teachers ‘/ie 
very best dinner the house afforded. And 
they did not forget her while she waited on 
them. They thanked her as each article 
was brought, and even chatted with her «s 
if she were one of the band of teachers (0. 
And, dear friends, who shall sayfthat sie 
who ministers to us,even ina great ho'-!, 
if you choose, and supplies us with our ds ly 
food, is one whit lower in station in !:fe 
than the educated college graduate \/10 
teaches our children? I believe the great 
wide world is not so much in the habit «0 
of looking down upon table-waiters as it 
used to be. Weused to hear the wor's, 
‘* Only a waiter at a hotel ;’’ but I have ot 
heard it very much of late. And I have 
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ftentimes been pained to be obliged to feel 
hat women, more than men, perhaps, were 
1 the habit of looking down upon the hotel 
girls and the hotel waiters. I have some- 
imes watched to see some of our fine well- 
bred ladies look up to the waiting-girl and 
thank her, or give her a pleasant smile when 
she came into the dining-room. I know 
(here are at least some among our leading 
spirits of the W. C. T. U. who are in the 
habit of doing this ; but the number is far 
too few. Now, dear friends, both men and 
women—yes, both boys and og pe who 
read these pages, will you not help me to 
bring about a reform in this direction? I 
know there is such a thing as making, oc- 
casionally, a foolish and ignorant girl feel 
set up’? because she is noticed. I know, 
too, there are some of the waiters who have 
put themselves away down in the scale of so- 
ciety ; but, never mind, dear brother and 
sister; it will not hurt us, even if we do get 
hold of the wrong one occasionally. 

Our pastor told alittle story of a great 
general, who, after a battle, started out 
with a tin 44 and pail of water. He said 
that, even if he were nota surgeon, he could 
give a wounded man a drink of cool water. 
Finally, as he was preparing to give some 
water to a poor fellow who belonged to the 
enemy, the man managed to muster u 
strength enough to pull out a revolver an 
try to shoot the general. He missed his 
aim, however, and the attending officer was 
going to make short work of him for his au- 
dacity in trying to shoot him who was offer- 
ing him a drink. 

‘No, no!” said the general to the oflicer ; 
“don’t shoot him, but give him a drink of 
water.” This illustrates the spirit we need. 
Don’t mind ingratitude. Keep on giving 
the cups of cold water, even to those who 
have attempted to take your life; and acup 
of cool water is oftentimes a pleasant word 
and look to the one who waits on you. 

Perhaps some of you will say, ‘** Why not 
give it to the colored brothers, or waiters, as 
well as to the American women?” 

By all means, do so. I can tell you, how- 
ever (as I have learned by experience), that 
you are quite likely to encourage them in 
begging for a quarter or evenadime. But, 
don’t be troubled, even if they do, and don’t 
give them the quarter or the dime either. 

\ = or two ago there came some vari- 
Ously shaped cards through the mails. They 
Were to advertise one of our horticultural 
q ications. Now, I hope the brother who 

ii charge of the advertising department of 
this periodical will excuse me if I take him 
to task alittle. The first one (on a ‘‘ dia- 
mond” shaped card) reads, ‘‘ If you want to 
ge rich and wear dimmonds, advertise in the 
.’ The next one (on a ‘“‘club” 
shaped card) reads, ‘‘If you want to beat 
your rivals, and get on top, advertise in the 
—~.’? And the third one (on a‘‘ spades ”’ 
card) reads, ‘*1f you would bury your com- 
pel tors, advertise in the —— ——.”’ 

| presume the above was sent out for fun, 
48: piece of pleasantry,and may be lam 
doing wrong to find fault with it; but [ am 
afrcid there is too much truthinit. Iam 
afrvid there are boys and girls both, who 
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crave riches and diamonds, that they may 
make a ry | over their less fortunate 
brothers. nd I am afraid, too, that there 
are those in business who really wish to 
beat a competitor and “ get on top,’ as the 
card expresses it. Now, dear friends, and I 
want to speak to the younger ones too, is it 
true that you want to get on 0 of your 
rivals? Where would they be? Down in 
the mud? And would you, that you might 
et a little higher, sink them dee and 
r? Wouldn't their anguish disturb you 
at all? May God forbid that any such spirit 
should ever find a lodging-place in any 
American, either man or woman. And, final- 
ly, does any one wish to see his competitor 
buried? I sometimes get into a strife my- 
self,and I am very anxious to come out 
ahead ; but may the Lord help me that I 
may have enough of the Christ spirit in my 
heart—enough Christian sympathy, so I can 
never have any peace or pleasure while my 
rival is suffering because of misfortune, or 
even because he makes mistakes and blun- 
ders which I have been enabled to avoid. 
Oh let us hold fast to the words of the Mas- 
ter! Let us hang them about our necks. 
Let them take the place of the diamonds 
that wealth can give. And may we have 
no comfort nor enjoyment in exercising do- 
minion or authority over those whom God 
has seen fit to place round about us. 


—— - eBAcce CoLupN. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE. 

FRIEND RooT:—I admire your Tobacco Column: 
but our friend in a recent issue says he is glad there 
will be no tobacco smoke in heaven. Do you think 
tobacco smoke will keep us out? Our friend inti- 
mates he would not use it. Isthere any thing in 
the ten commandments forbidding it? Our Savior 
said, ‘‘ He that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the fir-t stone.’’ Finally, would it not be as 
well to show a little more charity, one with another, 
and notso much of the Pharisee’s ** God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are ’’? 

S. R. AUSTIN. 

Amityville, Long Island, Jan. 19, 1890. 

Friend A., there have been several criti- 
cisms in regard to that one letter in the 
Tobacco Column you allude to. I felt a 
little sorry after iteame out, that it was al- 
lowed to pass. Siill,a good many people 
think it was none too severe. Suppose we 
put it this way: ‘obacco smoke is exceed- 
ingly offensive to me; and when I am out- 
doors. on the sidewalk, and somebody just 
ahead of me turns his head and puffs a 
great lot of foul smoke in such a way that 
Iecan hardly get out of it, I can not well 
he)p feeling indignant ; and if others feel as 

do, can we really blame them for longing 
for some place where, at least in the open 
air, we can havea little respite from such 
treatment? ‘To such people, the hope, at 
least, of the joys of heaven will be in hav- 
ing perfect immunity from such smells or 
such treatment. Now. it may seem hard, 
and perhaps uncharitable, but I really can 
not believe that ple who have so little 
regard for the feelings of others as to push 
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their offensive habits under our very 
noses will be tolerated in heaven. I know 
we all have our besetting sins. None of us 
are free from them ; but after that besetting 
sin has been held up to us, and we still per- 
sist in er and persecuting our fellows, 
we can not ollowers of Christ unless we 
repent and reform. Perhaps we have been 
guilty of showing a VPharisaical spirit, and 
we thank you for so kindly giving us a 
caution; and whether you use tobacco or 
not, my good brother, here is my hand in 
Christian fellowship and charity. I am 
glad to know that you admire the Tobacco 
Column as a whole. 
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When HE giveth quietness, who then can make trouble! 
JOR 34: 29. 
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A MISTAKE IN A NAME, 

Tae celery described in our last, under the name 
of Incomparable Crimson, was, by a blunder of 
A. I. Root, the New Rose; that is, I described the 
New Rose, and by mistake got the wrong name 
for it. 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM—APIUM VIRUS. 

WE are pleased to notice that the Homeopathic 
Recorder for November 15 copies four of the most 
positive testimonials that have appeared in our 
pages. I should be exceedingly glad to know with 
what confidence our medical brethren regard the 


On page 92 friend Morrison alludes to a letter 
sent us, describing candy for queen-cages, made by 
boiling the sugar and honey together. We can not 
tind that any such letter ever reached us, or that 
we ever succeeded in combining sugar and honey 
in that way. We have written to friend M. to ex- 
plain more fully, for we regard it as something 
quite important. 


MORE ABOUT THE HONEY FROM PINE-TREES. 

SEVERAL communications have been sent us, not 
only in regard to bees working on the pines of Vir- 
ginia in the vicinity of Amherst and Danville, but 
reports are given Of as high ag 3000 lbs. from a single 
apiary, of the thickest, whitest, and best-flavored 
honey ever taken. Careful observers give it as 
their opinion that it is not an insect secretion at all. 
M.C. Wayland, M. D., Kochelle, Va., can give fur- 
ther particlars, 


STRAWBERRIES IN JANUARY. 
STRAWBERRIES have been for some days on the 
market in Cleveland, at 60 cents a qt. Iam told that 
they came from Tennessee. The strawberries not 
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only blossomed earlier than they were ever know: 
to before, but they bore fruit that got ripe and ix 
now in market. At the present writing, Jan. 27, w 
have had five days of fair wintry weather. At on: 
time it was as cold as 5 degrees above zero; but t: 
day it is mild and muddy once more. 





SPRAYING TO PREVENT THE CODLIN MOTH. 

ON my way home from the Michigan convention 
I found that one of our Michigan bee-keepers bas 
over 100 acres of apple-trees. They have used the 
spraying-machines with remarkable success. Dur- 
ing the past season the apples were all sprayed 
three times. The wagon that drew the liquid work- 
ed a force-pump. The result was, 3000 barrels of 
apples, almost without scar or blemish, that sold 
for $4500 in the orchard. The New York firm thut 
bought the apples furnished their own barrels. 


THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION. 

NEXT in importance to the meetings of the N. A. 
B. K, A. are those of the New York State Bee-kee)- 
ers’ Association. This association was founded by 
Moses Quinby, and embraces within its ranks a 
very large number of our most prominent bee- 
keepers, some of whom enjoy world-wide reputa- 
tion. Their next meeting will be held in Rochester, 
at the court-house, Feb. 5, 6,7. Owing to the ab- 
sence of A. [. Root in Wisconsin at the same date, 
he can not be present; but Ernest expects to be on 
hand, if the grippe lets go of him sufficiently. !n- 
der the head of Conventions we give their pro- 
gramme in full. 


THE GLASS SASH THAT DOES NOT NEED HANDLING. 

THREE such sash are now over plant-beds, com- 
posed of strips of glass 2 inches wide and 18 inches 
long. The glass rests perfectly level. They kept 
the ground from freezing when it was 5 degrees 
above zero, and after a gentile rain last night the 
ground seems to be as thoroughly wetted as if no 
sash had been overitatall. During very severe 
weather, straw mats or wooden shutters can be 
placed over it as well as over common sash. We 
shall at once have more of them made and put in 
use. Perhaps I should add, that the bed is right 
over a single steam-pipe that runs under ground 
to our dwelling-house. 


We are having a large number of new names, !)ul 
there are some few discontinuances. Allow us to 
remind the latter, that there are two or three mat- 
ters of great moment that are just now being ‘is- 
cussed, and that they had better remain with us, 
and get the benefit of it. The importance of thick 
top-bars, and the doing away with burr-combs 2nd 
honey-boards, can not be overestimated. Hav ng 
frames suitable for out-apiaries, for moving «nd 
shipping, is bound to come up this year, and we 
hope a solution of the problem may be reached. 
An initial article is already at hand on the subj«ct 
—see page 99. Reversible and non-reversible ©x- 
tractors have been and are to be discussed |')/5 
year. 


RAISING PLANTS FOR HONEY ALONE. 

A LETTER is just at hand from a friend who wa'!'s 
enough Chapman honey-plants, figwort, and spice 
plant to plant an acre of each: and he was feeling 
very badly at the prospect of not being able to ‘ind 
enough figwort to plant an acre. Of course, we ‘old 
him that neither he nor anybody else wanted to d0 
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any thing of the kind. The subject came up at the 
r-cent Michigan Convention, and I asked Prof. 
(ook whether, after the recent experiments made 
|y the Agricultural College, of raising honey-plants 
hy the acre, he would advise planting for honey 
uione. He replied at once that he would not. Now, 
friends, please do not waste any more money in 
his direction. If you want to raise honey-plants 
for your garden, a five-ceunt package is about all 
you need of any of them—at least, that is my opin- 
in after having wasted a good deal of money in 
this direction. If the plant is also useful for some 
ther purpose, that alters the case entirely. 


WIRE STAPLES FOR FASTENING FRAMES AT FIXED 
DISTANCES. 

The article and illustration on page 99 reminds me 
that, something like twenty years ago, all of the 
Langstroth hives made at the factory in Cleveland 
had wire staples in the frames, to keep them from 
vetting too close together or to he ends or sides of 
the hive. We regarded this arrangement at the 
(ime as a wonderful invention; but, strange to tell, 
xlmost every bee-keeper, myself among the num- 
ber, in a very short time went all over the hives, 
pulled out the staples, and threw them away. Our 

bjection to them was, that they caught on the 
ends of the frame or sides of the hive when putting 
them in place and taking them out, causing bumps 
(hat irritated our hybrids, and set them to stinging 
when they might not havestung had it not been for 
the wire staples. Ernest suggests, however, at 
‘hat time there were but fewor no out-apiaries. 
This may make a difference, but I think it well to re- 

uind the boys of what their fathers did before 
some of them were born. 





\NOTHER OF THE WORLD'S BENEFACTORS CALLED, 
Mr. E. N. Root, brother of our proof - reader, 
W. P.,”’ who so kindly took me around the city of 

New York when I visited Peter Henderson, gives 

us the sad intelligence of the death of the great 

‘lorist and market-gardener. We give it in his own 

words, as follows: 


Peter Henderson died of pneumonia to-day. May 
be A. I. R. would like to know it. He was 66. Isaw 
him a few days ago, a big, kindly man, and he seem- 

ed to have strength to live 20 years ings So they go! 

New York, Jan. 17. E N.R. 


Perhaps no other one man who ever lived did 
nore to make cultivating the soil popular than did 
Veter Henderson. His labor was not by any means 
viven solely to building up the great business that 
akes his name, but it was out of a genuine love for 
is fellow-men. His books, ** Gardening for Profit,” 
Gardening for Pleasure,” etc., are written in such 
1 happy, pleasant, good-natured style, that almost 
verybody becomes captivated by reading them; 
nd thousands have, through his teachings, not 
nly made tilling the soil profitable, bu. they have 
so found health, strength, and happiness, when 
‘octors and medicines had proven to be utter fail- 
res. America can justly feel proud of the work 
: bas done, and the whole world has doubtless 
cen made better and happier because he lived and 
bored for us. Peace to his ashes. 


LA GRIPPE. 

THIS has taken serious hold of the friends in the 
cttice of the American Bee Journal. 1n the issue for 
Jan, 18, the following paragraph shows that the 
inalady got a good “grip” on friend Newman and 
his office-helpers; but somehow or other the Jour- 
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nal comes out on time as usual, although its work- 
ers have been placed at a great disadvantage. 

For several hours to-day the Bee Journal office 
was entirely deserted, and the door locked—oue alt- 
er another left his post of duty, being unable to 
longer keepa perenne attitude. But we are 
hopeful that the worst is now passed, and that all 
will be at their post of duty again soon. 

A letter from our correspondent, G. M. Doolittle, 
informs us that he has been gradually coming down 
to being confined to the house, for six weeks, on ac- 
count of influenza and acatarrhal affection. Bro. 
Doolittle says he was three days in writing bis usu- 
al article which appears inthis issue, on the sub- 
ject of wintering. The grippe has not thus far 
made avery serious inroad in our office, and we 
are in hopes that we may escape it. A number of 
our employes in the manufacturing and packing 
departments, however, have not been so fortunate. 


P. S,—Shortly after Ernest dictated the above, he 
was taken suddenly, while in the office. As nearly 
as.I can make out, the ‘‘ grim giant” took his first 
“grip” on him by the back of the neck. It soon 
doubled him up over the steam-pipes, and in an 
hour or two more he was at home in bed. During 
all his early years his dread malady was earache; 
but when I went over to see him, he said that, if he 
had the choice, he would take earache. After suf- 
fering keenly about 24 hours he sent for the family 
physician. You know the Root family do not be- 
lieve in sending for physicians for every irifling 
maitady; but I wish to bear record, that the doctor 
gave him relief almost immediately; and, by the 
way, with the large experience most of our physi- 
cians have had in its treatment, I think they ought 
to be able now to say just what should or should 
not bedone. Your old friend A. I. R. has not hada 
touch of it yet; but if it comes, he proposes to send 
for the doctor, and do exactly as that doctor says. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


With the view of determining the established 
price of Japanese buckwheat, 1 would ask all those 
having it for sale to say how much they have, and 
how much they will take for it. We may not be 
able to purchase, as we are already pretty heavily 
stocked; but when we know how much there is, we 
can advise better what price is best to put on it. 
By consulting the seed catalogues you will see the 
have fixed it at from $1.50 to $2.00 per bushel, retail. 

















REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER FOR SALE. 


For the sake of uniformity in our office we have 
adopted the Remington No. 2 type-writer, and con- 
sequently have a No.1 of that make for sale. It 
has been in use here for a number of years, and 
does very good work. It prints c ater only, 70 let- 
ters to the line. It has a hinged metallic cover. 
Specimens of the work done on it will be sent on 
application. We offer it for $30.00, packed ready 
for shipment. This includes a nice stand with 
hinged leaf, one drawer. It has figures, points, etc. 


SECOND HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have the following second-hand foundation- 
machines to offer. They are not, of course, as good 
as new machines; but for those who make their 
own foundation, they will answer nicely. 

One 10-ineh foundation-mill at Mt. Vernon, Iowa; 
has been used some, but is in good condition. Will 
sell for $15 00. 

One 6 inch foundation-mill here. This is one of 
the original mills made by Mr. Washburn, and is in 
good condition. It has a heavy wall, and is better 


adapted to making brood foun ation than any oth- 
er grade. 


Will sell for $9.00. 
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GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE-SEED WANTED. 


Tell us how much you have, and what you will 
take for it. 





TIN COVERS, 5 CTS. PER HIVE EXTRA. 


Owing to the advance in price of tin plate, and al- 
so an advance in the cost of pine lumber, we can 
not agree to furnish tin on the covers of Simplicity 
or Dovetailed hives at the regular price, instead of 
sending a clear board for cover, as we have some- 
times done. But for 5 cis. extra for each cover, we 
will include a sheet of tin. The following para- 
graph is inserted in our catalogue, page 1%, just 
before the list of 10-crates. 

There is no tin on the covers in ten crates No. 1, 2, 3, 
4,and5. Ten crates No. 10, 20, 30,40, and 50 are just 
the same except that they have tin on allthe covers, and 
the price is 5c. extra each cover, or $4.75 for No. 10, 
$5.50 for No. 20, $6 for No. 30, $7 each for Nos. 40 & 50. 


THICK TOP-BAR FRAMES. 


A number of readers have asked if these frames 
can be used in our regular hives without lowering 
the rabbet to make room for the extra thickness of 
the top-bar. To be sure, they can. The end of the 
top bar is rabbeted out thus: This forms a shoulder 

——— on to which the end-bar is nuiled, and 
bee also reduces the thickness of the pro- 
jecting ends to the regular thickness, 
*%, Of an inch. 





JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH. 


_We call the attention of those interested, to our 
list of green and black wire clothin our advertising 
columns. The list has not been published since 
last May. Within the past few days we have added 
over a ton more to the lot, so that we now havea 
full assortment of widths. As we have by far the 
largest proportion of 26-inch width, we have de- 
cided to offer this in full rolls of 216%; sq. feet, at 
$350 per roll,instead of $3.80,the regular price. 
This will be an inducement for you to take this 
width, if you can use it as well as any other. 


HENDERSON’S BUSH LIMA BEAN. 


There seems to be quite a division of opinion in 
regard to the value of this for a garden vegetable; 
but altogether I think it will be planted quite ex- 
tensively, notwithstanding the price asked by near- 
ly al] the seedsmmen; namely, $1.50 per quart. You 
will notice. also, there is a difference of opinion 
among the seedsmen. Our friend Maule styles it 
the greatest achievement of the century, in garden- 
ing. Our price, postpaid, is $1.15 per quart; but 
although we have several bushels it may be well to 
order soon, if you want them at the above price. 


WORLD TYPE-WRITERS AT THE OLD PRICE. 


Since the World type-writer was taken by the 
present management, and the price advanced 25 
per cent, and the exclusive sale ae to agents, we 
have not sold very many. Desiring to close out the 
few we have on hand, we offer them at the old 
price; namely, $8.00 for single case, or those writ- 
ing all capitals, or $12 for double case, or those 
writing both capitals and small letters. As we have 
only a few on hand, and as we shall not be able to 
get any more by offering at above prices, you must 
be prompt in ordering if you would secure one. 


MORRISON’S CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 


Just as we go to press we get the following from 
friend Morrison in regard to the queen-cage candy 
mentioned on page 110. As it seems to be some- 
thing of much value, we give ita place here. It 
will also prove equally valuable for bee-candy for 
winter feeding. 

To make candy for queen-cages, I take the best extracted 
honey Lean get (1 have usually used apple-blossom) to our 
confectioner, and tell him to make it up into “cream candy ” 
by boiling with sugar, using nota particle of glucose or water, 
and to be particular to avoid the least scorching in the work. 
If the candy should be too stiff, a little honey can be kneaded 
into “it; if too thin, work ina little pulverized sugar. 1 can 
provision cages with this candy now for all the coming sum- 
mer’s use; and in the cages so prepared now, I can success- 
fully send queens on journeys of 14 to 20 days, next September. 
1 do not think it will be well for novices to attempt to make it, 
but rather to give these directions to an experienced manu- 
facturer, and pay him for what he has taken many days to 
learn. Before putting the candy into my cages I pour into 
the space boiling wax,and immediately pour it out again, 
leav. the wooed nicely covered. I have made my candy as 
above for three years past. 8. W. MorRRISON. 

Oxford, Pa., Jan. 26. 
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NOVELTIES TESTED BY US IN 1889, AND PRONOUN(- 
ED WORTHY OF A PLACE IN OUR 1890 CAT- 
ALOGUE. 

We have added to our catalogue of seeds for 18%) 
the following vegetables as worthy of a place: 

Henderson’s New Bush Lima Bean. 

Fottler’s Brunswick Cabbage. 

New Rose Celery. 

Emerald Gem Melon. 

White Victoria Onion. 

Early Puritan Potato. 

Early Sugar Pumpkin. 

Chinese Rose Winter Radish. 

Giant Summer Crookneck Squash. 

Ignotum Tomato. 

Lorilland Tomato. 

Peach Tomato. 

These were all described in our condensed cata 
logue, given in our last issue, except the following, 
which we describe here: 

Emerald Gem Melon.—This is a small one, say 
from 1% to 2 lbs. The skin is of a deep emerald 
green, and the flesh is of asalmon color—very deli- 
cious. My way is to eat it with a spoon, scraping 
the melon clear down to the rind. Of course, they 
want to be well ripened. I believe I should call it 
the most delicious of all muskmelons. Price l(c 
per 0z.; $1.50 per pound. 

White Victoria Onion.—In my description in our 
last, I omitted to say that this onion, besides being 
valuable for bunch onions, when given room and 
proper culture grows to animmense size. Single 
specimens last season reached the enormous size o! 
4pounds. One-fourth ounce, 20c; 0z., 65c; Ib. $8.00. 

Giant Summer Crookneck Squash. — This squash 
is as early as the ordinary crooknecks, and in every 
way equal; but are of such size that one squash 
will make a dinner, even when soft and tender; and 
one good thrifty plant will almost supply a family. 
Ounce, 5c; pound, $1.75. 

Peach Tomato.—These are quite early, look nice 
(can hardly be told from peaches), and sell wel! 
when put into new quart strawberry-boxes. We 
sold them last season at 5 cts. per quart. They 
never rot, and in quality are excelled by none. 
Small size is their only fault. Oz. 25c; Ib. $3.00. 

Of course, the above are also all sold in 5c pkgs. 


“aces. South Florida, ews. 


Eight years’ experience. I am better prepared 
than ever before to fill orders promptly, and_guar- 
antee satisfaction and safe arrival. Tested Italian 
queens, $1.50; untested, 75c, or $8.00 per dozen. | 
make a specialty of shipping in time tor Northern 
fruit-bloom, four-frame (L. and 8. wired) nuclei, ful! 
of bees and hatching brood, with queen, at $4.0. 
Ready to mail or ship. as climate permits. 
3tfdb LUTHER W. GRAY, Orlando, Fla. 
ta" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


QUEENS! EARLY! QUEENS! 


Italian queens orompily shipped after April Ist. 
Apri 











ito June 1. After June |! 
Tested queens ....... Be on cr onsbecnaen $1 75 
UWmteneed oie tsi .scs.ee CO eee 
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Three Untested ...... 2 75 2 60 
Two-frame Nucleus with Untested Queens after 
April Ist, $2.50. We use the Simp. frame and guar- 
antee safe arrival, etc. Circulars free. Make mone} 
orders payable at Clifton. Address 3d 
CoLWICK & COLWICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 

62" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING 


FOR SALE.—Batom, x, Com, Seamsobance 
3 4d Letts, LourIsa Co., iowa. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


The time for sowing alsike seed is nearing. It is 
usually sown in the latter part of February anc 
during March. We havea Jarge stock of very nice 
seed, which we offer as follows: 18 cts. per Ib.; by 
mail, 9 cts. extra; $2.00 per peck; $3.90 per % bush- 
el; $7.50 per bushel. In lots of 5 bushels or more, 
$7.00 per bushel. Bags are included in every case. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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